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The beauty of economy and the economy of beauty 


+ For each dollar spent, you get far more. More living 


You can have the beauty of Crane plumbing fixtures 
without adding anything to your building or re- | comfort and pride of ownership . . . more selling and 
modeling investment. Pay as much or as little as you | rental value foryour property. ..more yeats of trouble- 
like; Crane materials are offered in all price ranges. | free convenience. Let your architect help you plana 


Whatever you decide to spend, you will find acom- | .lasting Crane plumbing and piping layout. To buy, 


plete Crane installation an economy, for taste isnot | see a Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always a 





an expense and accurate engineering saves labor costs. ; highly skilled master plumber or heating contractor. 
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FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL Us 








Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. agth St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


At least we’re nearer 1931, Recov- 
ery Year. 


The present quarter isn’t proving 
the best—but it shouldn’t prove the 
worst. 


Wanted: A bull market in think- 
ing. 

America’s business curve never 
keeps going down long. 


_ He who tries to get the lowest 
fraction in price often gets left. 


Fear founds no fortunes. 


Would a 10 per cent. cut in wages, 
seeing we have had fully a 10 per 
cent. cut in prices, help or hurt? 


Heavyweights are buying, not sell- 
ing, stocks. 


Europe has bought cotton and cop- 


per. Sufficient. 


Even the deepest ocean ‘has a bot- 
tom. . 


ee a 


Revolutions, outside the Orient, 
should be about over. 


We need an economic Napoleon. 


German repudiation of obligations 
isn’t imminent. 


-? 
You can now buy cheap. 
Retail price-cutting wouldn’t hurt. 


Wall Street has bear operators ; 
merchants, bare shelves. 


Racketeering, unless ruthlessly 
checked, will wreck America. 


Public work helps much; public 
confidence, more. 


Has Gov. Ha ‘ he Reserve 
Board anything to suggest? 


Wise courage, not blind cowardice, 
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N&w headquarters building, Irving Trust 

; Co., One Wall St., New York City. 
Architects: Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 
N. Y. C. Builaers: Marc Eidlitz & Son, 
Inc., N.Y. C. Engineers: Meyer, Strong & 
Jones, N. ¥. C. Heating and Ventilzting 
Contractors: Baker, Smith & Co., N. Y. C. 
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Keepng AIR 
up to Par 


... at Number | 
Wall Street 


IN Wall Street’s money marts 
... where so much depends on 
clear heads...the air should always 


be up to par. 


In this new 50-floor skyscraper 
now being built for the Irving 
Trust Co., 23 Sturtevant Silentvane 
Fans will issue 340,000 cubic feet 
of “par” air, every minute. And 
every minute, 408,000 cubic feet 
of “depreciated” air will be retired 
from the building by another 
group of 25 Silentvanes. In some 
sections of the building, the air 
will be changed every 4 minutes. 


The new Irving Trust . . . tallest 
granite and limestone structure 
in the world... is a notable addi- 
tion to the lengthening roster 
of outstanding Sturtevant- 
equipped buildings. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 410 No. Michigan Ave., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


~ 

IK IGURES were signposts 
to him. They still are. When the 
engineers and statisticians bring in 
their astounding totals from calcula- 
tions running into the billions of dol- 
lars it is to WSG that they finally go 
for approval. That is one reason 
why the highly trained men who 
work for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company are for Walter 
Gifford. They know that not so 
many years ago he did their work 
and that he understands what they 
are trying to point out. 

“From the start, he was a stickler 
for doing everything right, even 
though the job was nothing more 
than raking leaves from the lawn 
when a boy,” writes B. C. Forbes in 
a description of this real business 
executive which will appear in a fu- 
ture issue of this magazine. In 
fact, it is all the success definition 
that can be evolved out of this man’s 
life—doing whatever was assigned to 
him as well as it could be done. 

“Unlike our Rockefellers, our Car- 
negies, our Eastmans, our Schwabs, 
our Fords, our Woolworths, our 
Fricks, our Graham Bells, our Hills 
and Harrimans, Walter Gifford’s 
career has contained no crisis, no 
definite turning point calling for the 
exercise of super-human qualities,” 
writes Mr. Forbes. 

But nevertheless the man of whom 
a full length word picture will be 
given has become not only the head 
of the largest corporation in the 
world, responsible to the largest num- 
ber of stockholders, but he has risen 
to the point where he is one of the 
dozen men always considered or con- 
sulted when policies affecting our 
national welfare are discussed. 

It is the story of a fact-finder and 
a fact-interpreter, a statistician who 
went to work by accident for the 
right company at $10 a week, was 
robbed of all the money he had when 
he was on the Pullman train to Chi- 
cago to get the job, and yet managed 
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Industrial L 


— served most economically 


from Los Angeles County 


There is a distinct freight advantage 
in serving the Western Market of 
12,000,000 population from Los An- 
geles County... its largest metropol- 
itan center. 


Zon e A —Population 3,982,582... Local market immedi- 
ately tributary to and including Los Angeles 
County. 


Zone R —Population 3,002,753... Local market. 
—Population 2,239,483 ... Parity in freight rates 
Zone C enjoyed by Los Angeles County. 


Zone D —Population 2,598,129 ...Served from Los An- 
geles Harbor by regular steamship transporta- 
tion, at low freight rates. 


ANG 


Truck haul delivery is made direct 
by manufacturers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty to three-fourths of the 4,000,000 | 
people in Zone A... at a freight rate 
advantage so large as to more than 
offset slight rate differentials via water 
route to Zone D. 


It will be obvious to the manufac- 
turer who wishes to serve the entire 
Western Market that he can do so at 
a great saving by locating his plant 
in Los Angeles County. 


ES COUNTY 


POPULATION 2,199,657 





Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 


for Detailed Information Regarding this Great Western Market 
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MORE SMOKE STACKS 
FOR FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth is already the leading manufacturing city 
and transportation center of the Southwest. 





And what Fort Worth wants now is MORE smoke ~ 
stacks. 


This city, with its strategic location — its great network 
of 19 rail outlets — its 12 operating airplane lines — its 
unlimited, adjacent supply of raw materials — its low 
power and water rates — its all year working climate; 
is destined to become one of the leading manufacturing 
cities. of ‘the nation. 


With the most rapidly growing trade territory in 
the United States and the world’s greatest petro- 
leum region Fort Worth offers every inducement 
—every advantage—every facility to the manu- 


facturer to locate here and bring “MORE smoke WIE TODAY FORVOUR Como 
ital te Fort Worth.” INDUSTRIAL FORT WORTH 


12 AIR LINES RT WORTH 


“ 
THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
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AA S CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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at his first opportunity to show he 
was of different stuff from the aver- 
age. That kept him going until he 
now holds the biggest job in the big- 
gest business in the world. That’s 
why this story will be read with ab- 
sorbing interest. 


F orrunes are made 
and kept out of the scrap heap by 
keeping posted on the technical prog- 
ress that is being made in the re- 
search laboratory of every industry. 
Under the regular ForBEs summary 
of important news of the fortnight a 
digest of the important results of the 
scientist and the inventor has been 
provided. 

Beginning in this issue is a new 
feature expanding the information 
because of the increasing importance 
of the technical world to business 
executives. It is under the super- 
vision of Chapin Hoskins, editor of 
the Industrial Executive, whose wide 
acquaintance with industry and the 
many sources of information, equip 
him superbly for the task. This 
will be a regular feature of ForBEs. 

The information will be an ac- 
curate, concise and up-to-the-minute 
survey of significant events that have 
an immediate and practical mnport to 
business or else have such zevolution- 
izing possibilities for investment or 
for superseding an exisiing process 
that no prudent executive can afford 
to miss it. This field, as other ave- 
nues of business, is now being cov- 
ered by an expert. It should inter- 
est particularly manufacturers and 
distributors who are keen for new 
processes from which to profit. 


6é 

I; IT the attitude of busi- 
ness that many are called and few 
are chosen”? writes Edwin H. Farr. 
of Whiting, Indiana, in reference to 
an article by Seth Axley in Forses 
in which he predicted the destruction 
that falling commodity prices would 
leave among the weaker. It isn’t an 
attitude but an inexorable process 
caused by the factors like over-pro- 
duction (under-consumption, really), 
the insecurity of the gold standard 
and the faulty distribution of wealth 
that business intelligence yet has not 
been able to correct. 

Those that are “meeting the mar- 
ket” are prospering. In this issue 
the three leading examples of 1930 
business astuteness are revealed by 
Alfred Baxter. 


he A FUTURE issue 
Franklin S. Clark will show how one 
of our most successful manufacturers 
keeps his market by consulting care- 
fully the rising generation. 
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Union Trust Company Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Thompson, Sanders & Ginocchio, Architects. 


George H. Burden Company, Builders. Variegated Indiana Limestone. 


Detail of carved panel flanking entrance. 






“The Stone Building Has Character 


which the use of no other building material would impart” 


N officer of a big New York bank which has built 
recently of Indiana Limestone made this state- 
ment. He gave it as the opinion of his associates and 
himself. Yet judging from the preference which bankers 
everywhere show for this fine-grained, light-colored 
natural stone, he might have been speaking for the entire 
banking world. 


For the vogue for Indiana Limestone is nation-wide, 
the excellent example of bank architecture shown here 
being typical of modern bank structures found every- 
where. The reason is not hard to find. The light color- 
tones of this stone from the hills of southern Indiana, the 
beauty of simple designs when executed in limestone, 
make it possible to secure architecture of unusual merit 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


without going beyond a reasonable expenditure. Also, 
modern business has been quick to discover the profit 
advantages of the limestone exterior. Buildings con- 
structed of Indiana Limestone rent advantageously. Re- 
tailers find that the store-front of Indiana Limestone 
attracts customers. 


The production facilities of Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany make it practicable from the standpoint of price to 
use Indiana Limestone for almost any kind of building. 
An estimate on your building project is the best way 
to prove this. If you would like to know more about the 
part which Indiana Limestone plays in modern building, 
write for an illustrated brochure. Address Dept. 2177, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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The cheapest, quickest, and most accurate means of 
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... throug ectric Accounting 
P 
Reconciling book values with stock on (which recognizes multiplication as a 
shand is a periodical and necessary pro- multiple addition) effect this result. fi 
" cedure. This managerial function is By no other available system can an - 
‘~~ very expensive and tedious, and its inventory be computed so cheaply, so d 
Pt a ol questionable, unless the easily and quickly, and so accurately, t 
method used eliminates the thousands as is possible through the Electric q 
of extensions otherwise imperative. Accounting Method. t 









International Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines (Hollerith), in 
conjunction with the use of progressive 
digiting, reduce the task to every-day 
routine proportions. The speed of elec- 
tric machines and the short cut pro- 
vided through progressive digiting 


Why? Because the operation of deter- 
mining the totals of the various pertin- 
ent cost factors is performed simultan- 
eously—and electrically. No matter 
how extensive your inventory is it can 
be computed by this method without 
a single extension. 


Write or telephone for detailed information. 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 
Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ghio Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Paris, France London, England 


Sindelfingen, Germany NACHINE? 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in eAll the Principal Cities of the World 


AUSINKSs CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Led. 
300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. 


SHOULD WE READER criticizes us for 
SPREAD “spreading too much _ sun- 
LESS shine.” He thinks we should give 
SUNSHINE? more attention to the many dis- 


agreeable realities of the situation. 
Perhaps he is right. Only, we don’t think so. Isn’t 
almost every newspaper and other periodical you pick up 
full of gloom? Isn’t very ample attention devoted to 
unemployment, to breadlines, to charity appeals? And 
don’t business and financial pages record enough reduc- 
tions in dividends, decreases in earnings, declines in stock 
quotations, increases in bankruptcies, shrinkage in trade, 
tumbles in prices, gloomy progrostications? ForRBES was 
condemned last year for uttering repeated warnings that 
the country was rushing pell-mell towards disaster. Are 
we now to be condemned for repeatedly emphasizing that 
deflation has gone nonsensically far, that cowardice is 
being overdone, that curative processes have been vigor- 
ously at work, that foundations have been laid for the 
return of healthy prosperity? Are we to be censured for 
proclaiming reminders that “This, too, will pass,’ for em- 
phasizing that leading basic commodities are now at bar- 
gain prices, for giving specific instances of companies that 
have been able to hold their own or better this year, for 
voicing our conviction that many stocks are available on 
extremely attractive terms—in short, for refusing to be 
swept into a panicky frame of mind by mob psychology 
and for refusing to see only the hole in the doughnut? 
Surely enough individuals and organizations are weeping 
copiously without our starting to shed tears. Surely the 


time to have been afraid was last year, the time to have 
faith and foresight, this year. 

So, unrepentant, we will continue to try to spread a 
rational amount of sunshine at this time when indigo 
pessimism is so prevalent. 
other depression. 


Recovery has followed every 
Recovery will follow this spell. 





FORBES 


BANKING ORBES has commented on the 
LEADER lack of forceful financial leader- 
MAKES AN ship during the current troublous 
EXPLANATION year. Bitter complaints on the same 


score have come from many parts of 
the country. The cry has gone up, “Oh, for a real 
leader!” One of our most important bankers, alarmed 
over the effect such criticisms might have upon public 
sentiment and future political action, has taken pains to 
explain that the nation’s banking leaders have not been as 
idle and indifferent as popularly represented. With im- 
pressive sincerity, he confided to the writer that a great 
deal of unselfish, helpful work has been quietly done, 
especially by New York bankers. Had the bankers taken 
the narrow stand, “We’re out for Number One, let the 
Devil take the hindmost,” much “salvaging” which has 
been done would not have been done and more trouble 
would have been allowed to break out openly. 

Frankly, amazement has often been expressed at the 
very small number of banking or brokerage failures in 
New York all through the last disastrous twelve months. 
Part of the explanation apparently is that the strongest 
banks and bankers have acted more thoughtfully and 
unselfishly than had been recognized. Naturally, nothing 
can be publicly said when individuals or firms or institu- 
tions are rescued from disaster. 

ForsEs gladly presents this side of the picture. 


Only the soft wilt when the going is hard. 


Victory sometimes comes when least expected—to those 
who fight heroically. 


The mob rarely rushes in the right direction. 
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To Directors: Pay Extra Xmas Dividends 


Aon directors of every corporation having adequate 
earnings or surplus should declare an extra Christ- 
mas or New Year dividend. 

American depression has become largely psychological, 
even pathological. 

Conditions are ripe for starting the journey from the 
depths of despond towards sound levels of prosperity. 

The elements necessary for the creation of better times 
are here, but some catalytic is needed to precipitate 
action. 

Were a generous number of boards of directors of 
_prominent, strongly-fortified corporations to meet forth- 
with and announce special dividend distributions, per- 
haps the desired transformation could be speedily effected. 
That there are corporations abundantly able to declare 
extra dividends at this time cannot be disputed. The 
wisdom of taking such action doubtless would be ques- 
tioned by some. Here, for example, is one line of reason- 
ing: 

“Corporations with funds to spare should put them, 
not into fatter dividends, but into wage envelopes. Work- 
ers are worse off than investors, and more urgently need 
consideration. It would do far more to relieve distress 
if additional millions were put into pay envelopes rather 
than into dividend envelopes. What is needed is more 
money for the consumption of goods, more money for 
consumers, rather than more money for the investing 
classes, who would be more likely to reinvest the money 
than to increase their consumption.” 

That sounds plausible. That sounds humane. 


UT idealistic theories cannot always be put into prac- 

tice in this work-a-day world. How could extra 
wages be equitably paid out so long as the prevailing 
pessimistic mood continues? Corporations can hardly be 
expected to increase wage rates these days, especially as 
the cost of living has come down; nor can they be reason- 
ably expected to add to their working forces men and 
women whose services are not needed. It may be, of 
course, that not a few business organizations have slashed 
their working forces more severely than was inescapably 
necessary. It may be, too, that here and there additional 
workers could be taken on and some work found to keep 
them wholly or partly employed. 

But, by and large, the number of workers on any given 
pay-roll is determined, roughly, by the amount of produc- 
tion called for. If demand shrinks, naturally the amount 
of work requisite to meet the lessened demand is cor- 
respondingly reduced. We have not reached the Utopian 
stage where industry and business will, from purposes of 
pure philanthropy, add unneeded employees to their pay- 
rolls when the services of such employees are wholly 
superfluous. 

Forses has all along exhorted corporations to extend 
the utmost consideration to labor. If it has failed com- 





pletely to induce capitalists, executives and other men of 
affairs to bestow sincere thought on their relations with 
their work folks, it will have missed its main mission. 
Nothing here said must be remotely interpreted as sug- 
gesting that the wellbeing of workers should be made sec- 
ondary to the wellbeing of stockholders. Whatever can 
be done to improve the lot of labor should be done. That 
goes without saying. 

But, over and above whatever it may be found feasible 
to do for labor, every corporation and company possessing 
sufficiently abundant resources should consider the ad- 
visability of doing their bit to hasten the return of greater 
cheerfulness, greater confidence, greater activity by an- 
nouncing a Christmas or New Year extra dividend. 


HE writer can conceive of few steps more fruitful 

in beneficial possibilities. Such action would prop- 
erly be interpreted as a demonstration of faith in the 
future on the part of directorates. It would be inter- 
preted as tangible evidence that the distributors looked for 
the early mitigation or disappearance of what has vir- 
tually amounted to a deadlock. 

The ship of business has been too long becalmed. It 
has been drifting desultorily in a fog of gloom. It has 
been, so to speak, rudderless, skipperless, fuelless. 

A new impetus is direly needed. Positive action is 
overdue. To permit the present stalemate to last longer 
would be utterly un-American. The American tempera- 
ment calls for action, for initiative, for aggressiveness, 
for progress, for generous rather than miserly conduct. 

The declaration of extra holiday dividends by direc- 
torates financially warranted in doing so might prove the 
key to unlock the psychological deadlock. 


Success, distilled to its essence, is a state of mind. 


EXECUTIVE “T ’"M JUST wondering whether, 
HOPES HE a year or two from now, we 
WON’T FEEL won't look back upon some of the 
ASHAMED things we have done recently and 


some of the things we are thinking 
of doing, and feel ashamed of ourselves,” observed an 
executive of one of America’s best-known corporations. 
“T am not sure that we haven’t allowed ourselves to be 
unduly swayed by mob psychology, by the many examples 
set us by other organizations. I hope that we will very 
soon find a way to break the deadlock—it has amounted 
almost to that—and get our full force at work again.” 
Certain it is that many people keenly regret things they 
did before last year’s boom collapsed. Are not many 
going equally far in the other extreme these days? Is it 
not, therefore, entirely possible that, a year from now, 
they will regret the ultra-cowardly course they are now 
following? 

It is worth thinking over. 
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One Way of Chasing Him 


















PLEASURE HE football season is here 
DRAWS again, and it would seem that 
MONEY the nation-wide instinct not to spend 
OUT money is not being applied to foot- 


ball tickets, writes a youthful asso- 
ciate. In this year of depression, headlines blazon across 
the pages: “50,000 Fans to See Saturday’s Game’’—as 
boldly as in our best boom years. Evidently, the people 
have money to spend on what they want. A crowd of 
people gathered on a street corner no longer means an 
accident. Behind the crowd usually there is a miniature 
golf course, taking in half-dollars by the thousand. No 
signs of hoarding! 


The truth is that people have money to spend when con- 
vinced they really want to spend. Christmas is nearing. 
Why not convince them that they want to give just as 
many presents this year as ever before? Advertisers 
would do well to create a desire to spend rather than 
assume that there is no money to be spent, and let it go 
at that. 

Sound sense, is it not? 


Our web of life would be less interesting if it contained 
only bright threads. 


We make the world what it is—to us. 
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WAGES HE cost of living, it is com- 
OF MANY puted, has declined at least 10 
OF US per cent. from last year’s high level. 


ALREADY CUT Although wages theoretically have 


not been cut, the truth is, of course, 
that the total American pay envelope has already been 
drastically reduced. The several millions thrown wholly 
idle are not the only ones who have suffered. Take, for 
example, building tradesmen. Ostensibly, there has been 
no cutting of their wage rates. But while the nominal 
daily wages of $12 to $15 and more have been retained, 
the total amount earned .weekly and monthly has declined 
very materially. 

One of the oldest economic axioms is that low prices 
encourage consumption. America to-day assuredly needs 
something to encourage consumption, something to make 
greater consumption possible. President Hoover has 
wisely emphasized the importance of encouraging home 
building. Ordinary workers and small salaried men, how- 
ever, are not enamored of paying workers $12 to $15 a 
day to build homes for them. They regard such wages 
as out of line with their own. Would it not stimulate 
home building were masons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers to work for wages much nearer those received 
by other classes of workmen? Would any real hardship 
be imposed upon building tradesmen if, by temporarily 
lowering their daily wage rate, they were employed twice 
as many days as formerly? 

The incomes of a vast number of us have suffered 
sharply this year. Certain corporations have reduced all 
salaries, the majority of owners of small businesses have 
suffered a shrinkage in profits, many salesmen are earning 
less commission than last year, not a few investors have 
had their dividends cut, our agricultural population have 
had their income lowered—and so it has gone, nearly all 
along the line. 

Theoretically, we are holding costs up on the 1929 level 
when, as a matter of fact, the United States is now on a 
1930 level, a distinctly lower level. May it not be that 
this has something to do with “under-consumption,” as 
punctilious economists call the ailment popularly known 
as “over-production” ? 


Pessimists have become pests. 


' 


HE  public’s estimation of 


MANY 
BUSINESS American business men would 
MEN rise were a record published of all 
HELP 


they do unselfishly for others. The 
large-scale philanthropies of Amer- 
ican men of affairs are the wonder of the world. An even 
greater impression would be made were knowledge made 
available of all the unrecorded philanthropies carried on 
by hard-headed business men never suspected of bountiful 
generosity. I know one corporation head, popularly pic- 
tured as a mercenary of mercenaries, who finds his chief 
non-business satisfaction in doing munificent things for 
others—but who would squirm were he revealed in his 
true light as a philanthropist. 


FORBES 
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This letter, written by a business man to a youthful 
friend, is so human that it deserves wide reading: 

“It was good of you to write to me on your first day at 
college. You must have been very busy registering and getting 
settled. Some of your first impressions, as related by you, 
brought back to me a day in September thirty years ago. It 
was the first time I had ever been in a big city and my first 
day in college. I walked from the depot to the college build- 
ings, a little over a mile, carrying all my belongings in a can- 
vas telescope valise that my mother had given me. As | 
remember now, I thought the president of the college would 
be there to greet me. 

“You mention that you get through at 10 A. M. on Saturday 
as you only have one class and that you intend to spend the 
rest of the day looking for work so you can help pay your 
way. I hope you are successful. Boys, who are now in col- 
lege, whose expenses are assured, and men who have gone 
through college, their family having provided the money, do 
not realize the fears and struggles that beset a boy who has 
to earn all or part of his expenses. Do not expect too much 
or too easy a time, but persist in your efforts and you will 
succeed, 

“My son graduated from Yale in the class of ’26. 
had another son to send to college, but I haven’t. So I shall 
enjoy helping you a little, as I told you the day you and | 
repaired my lake so the fish couldn’t get out. You will find 
my check enclosed, which I wish you would use to pay your 
tuition, laboratory fees, for the first semester. I have added 
a little to the amount to cover the cost of the books you will 
need. 

“Now, do not place too much weight on this act of mine, 
because a young man in your position is not able to judge 
properly. Some day, when you are successful, the amount 
I am sending you will not look so big. Besides, helping some 
one is not a sacrifice. For all you know, I may profit from 
this far more than you.” 


‘sf USED to know two fine old 


WATCH FOR 

LEAKS BUT gentlemen who lived on op- 
DON’T STOP posite sides of a pretty good sized 
PADDLING lake that had plenty of fish in it,” 


says J. Kindleberger, the enterpris- 
ing paper manufacturer of Kalamazoo, who goes on: 
“One of these men was so extremely cautious that 
he never caught any fish to speak of because he was 
always calking his boat. The other man was so ex- 
tremely thoughtless and reckless that he would go out 
with a boat he knew was leaky and so, instead of fishing, 
he had to spend most of his time bailing out water. One, 
of course, was just as foolish and unwise as was the 
other. 

“We have passed through a cycle in business where too 
many men, to say the least, represented the reckless bailer. 
And now, as extremes follow extremes, we have entered 
upon an era where the tendency will be to spend too much 
time in calking and not enough time in paddling to the 
good fishing grounds. 

“The nearly one thousand men engaged in our business 
are working tooth and nail to make it better. We spend 


no time in talking about ‘business depression,’ but we do 
spend a whale of a lot of time in working for “business 
improvement,’ and it is coming slowly, which is far bet- 
ter than a sudden spurt.” 

Commended to many executives who have acted like 
beheaded hens. 


I wish I B 
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Laying Foundations 
for a Major Boom! 


Prosperity Draws Near With Six Foundations Laid and 
Psychic Cure Nearly Complete—One Step Remains 


ENTAL confusion regarding 

the outlook was never gteat- 

er even among the experts. 
Any clear understanding must be 
predicated upon a bird’s-eye .view 
first of the nature of the boom of 
1922 to 1929, and second of the 
causes of the present depression. 

The great boom which ended last 
year, one of the greatest in American 
history, had its beginning in the 
doubling of commodity and goods 
prices by the World War. This au- 
tomatically raised wages and income 
in about the same degree. Then, too, 
the war, through necessitating physi- 
cal production of something like 120 
per cent. of normal in spite of the 
absence of four million men from in- 
dustry, forced industries, men and 
systems to co-operate and co-ordinate 
to a degree and with an efficiency 
never before attainable. In this and 
other ways the necessity and the 
emergency stimulated creative think- 
ing, which for ten years after the 
war resulted in better methods of 
production, financing and distribu- 
tion. 

Besides these factors the war dis- 
organization of European finance 
sent billions of gold to America— 
gold which served from 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, as the physical foundation 
for towering pyramids of credit. At 
the same time the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913 and 
its unification of banks, banking, re- 
serves and credits by 1923, served 
greatly to increase the safe ratio of 
credits to gold, and to transfer the 
safekeeping and safeguarding of al- 
most every bank individually from 
the care of its own officials to the 
care of our banking system. 

All of these expansive forces, how- 
ever, were fully discounted by the 
end of 1928, as I then pointed out in 
my December speech before the 
American Statistical | Association. 
Thus the economic history of Amer- 
ica still consists, as it always has, of 
the creation of better and more pow- 
erful financial and industrial sys- 


By PAUL CLAY is what caused the inflation itself. 
, a Curiously enough this most modern 
Economist, United States inflation was exactly similar in true 
Shares Corporation character to all the previous infla- 
tions in Anglo-Saxon history—even 
though this was denied for more 
tems, duly followed by over-confi- than a year by an elite chorus of ex- 
dence and the overstraining of the pert voices. That true character was 
new system and then by another col- the over-extension of personal liabil- 
lapse. An important point is, how- ities; for the essence of inflation lies 
ever, that the magnificent boom of not in the special fondness of the in- 
1925 to 1929 was due mainly to spe-  flators for real estate, or inventories, 
cial and non-recurring causes; and_ or fiat money, or stocks, or for any 
the inference is plan that hereafter one of these things as against the 
we should expect ordinary or normal other—it lies rather and perhaps 
booms. solely in the over-extension of their 
liabilities as compared with their pay- 
O SAY that the inflation of ing-power. It is an immaterial point 
1928-1929, or to be specific, of | that the over-extension this time hap- 
April, 1928, to September, 1929, pened to be in stocks rather than in 
caused the current depression, is beg- something else. 
ging the question; and this question The inflation itself occurred in the 


Worldwide Outlook 


HILIP SNOWDEN, Labor Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, told British bankers but recently the world in 
general and British trade in particular was facing a vast 
trade revival. He said: 

“T look forward to the time when not only the magnitude 
of the trade of this country but the magnitude of the trade 
of the world will be of a volume which we are not able to 
conceive of to-day.” 

American business leaders, speaking of their own indus- 
tries, said this: 


STEEL—-“A great giant tied and pulling at his shackles. With 
plants improved, costs reduced and efficiency at its best, it is im- 
patient to go, and go it will within a comparatively short time.”— 
George M. Verity, Chairman of the Board, American Rolling Mill 
Company. 


RUBBER—“This year 55,000,000 tires will be sold; last year over 
70,000,000 tires were sold. For this reason, coupled with the fact 
that rubber and cotton are at the lowest price in history, removing 
any reasonable possibility of inventory losses, the rubber industry 
looks forward with optimism to a successful and prosperous year 
in 1931.”—Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


OIL—“People will continue to use gasoline. Regardless of stock 
market quotations the intrinsic values in good sound oil companies 
has not been lowered.”—R. C. Holmes, President of the Texas 
Company. 

RADIO—“One factory with smoking chimneys is worth a thou- 
sand talks. Let us simultaneously do something. I believe that 
time has already effected a cure.”’—Edward E. Shumaker, President 
of the R. C. A.-Victor Company. 
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usual way, through the surreptitious 
flight of precautions and safeguards 
from the thoughts of men. In actual 
experience, precaution is the creature 
of loss or injury; and as the memory 
of the panic of 1921 faded away, 
fear, precaution and conservatism 
also took flight. Boldness always in- 
creases with the escape from seeming 
dangers ; and the apparent triumph of 
our financial and industrial systems 
over the threatened business depres- 
sions of 1923, 1926 and 1927, great- 
ly increased the boldness with which 
liabilities were extended and safe- 
guards torn down. 

In particular the reaction from the 
fear of an increase in rediscount 
rates—a fear which held the stock 
market in check from November, 
1927, to February, 1928, inclusive, 
was the immediate occasion of an out- 
burst of over-confidence never sur- 
passed in American history. During 
the three months beginning March 1, 
billions of surplus credit were em- 
ployed in the purchase of stocks; our 
surplus gold stock of half a billion 
dollars was put hard at work support- 
ing this mountain of credit ; industry 
was called upon to finance specula- 
tion, and funds flowed into Wall 
Street from every section, every in- 
dustry and every class of people in 
the United States. 


HIS diversion of funds from in- 

dustry brought real estate activity 
to a halt, curtailed building opera- 
tions, diverted vast energies of man 
power from producing to speculating. 
confused the minds of men and, worst 
of all, destroyed faith in the oldest 
and soundest of financial principles. 
The silliest of fallacies, such as specu- 
lation financing trade, no more bear 
markets, disbelief in yields and 
values, new era, and the permanent 
continuation of a high-speed boom, 
obtained credence not merely from 
the ignorant but also from distin- 
guished bankers, economists and cap- 
tains of industry. It was a time when 
in the words of Le Bon, “The deci- 
sions come to by men of distinction, 
specialists in different walks of life, 
were not sensibly superior to the de- 
cisions that would be adopted by a 
gathering of imbeciles.”’ 

Such diversion of funds and man 
power gradually undermined produc- 
tion and trade, so that actual business, 
taken in relation to normal, reached 
its high peak in June, 1929. From 
that time onward it gradually de- 
teriorated with the result that there 
was a general effort in September to 
supplement current income by taking 
profits in stocks. Under the influ- 
ence of eight months of mob-banking, 
meaning the financing of Wall Street 
by an outside, untutored mob of pri- 
vate lenders, corporations and bank- 





ers unfamiliar with finance, stocks 
had been boosted to prices varying 
from 125 per cent. to 500 per cent. of 
values. Accordingly as soon as the 
torrent of public money ceased to 
flow into Wall Street, the market col- 
lapsed upon the first attempt at profit 
taking. 


HIS brings us to the question of 

remedies and the analysis of the 
present outlook. The notion that de- 
pressions and booms occur without 
cause and by chance or accident ap- 
pears wholly fallacious. The coming 
recovery like the depression itself 
must have definite, logical causes, 
mathematically sufficient to produce 
the result. What, then, are these 
causes or foundations upon which 
prosperity must be reconstructed? A 
brief and partial statement of them is 
illuminating. 

(1) The funds lost in speculation 
must be largely re-saved out of earn- 
ings in order that the spending money 
of the American people may be re- 
plenished. 

(2) Excess liabilities, above those 
which people can normally and com- 
fortably carry, and especially liabil- 
ities incurrred in buying inflated 
stocks must be liquidated. 

(3) Inventories and commercial 
loans must be deflated in order that 
goods prices may not be disturbed by 
excess stocks or by a shortage of 
funds. 

(4) Credits generally must be de- 
flated, since any era of prosperity ab- 
sorbs increasing amounts of credit 
upon which it feeds. 

(5) The stock market itself must 
be deflated in order to return funds 
and man power from speculation to 
industry and to assist the restoration 
of confidence by stabilizing stock 
prices. 

(6) Hopes of quick, easy wealth 
must themselves be deflated ; and this 
means that a great wave of extreme 
pessimism, like that of the present 
time, is needed to complete the liqui- 
dation of everything, to restore the 
spirit of thrift and industry, to elim- 
inate the moribund commercial and 
financial houses and to render pos- 
sible a long period of rising prices, 
values and wages. 


UCH, in brief, are the founda- 

tions of prosperity. There is no 
attempt here at completeness or re- 
finement of statement; but these are 
the foundations upon which every 
major boom is built. Six months ago 
no major boom was in sight, because 
inventories and commodities had not 
been deflated and there had not been 
pessimism enough to eliminate the 
weak spots from trade and finance. 
Whereas, then, I was compelled in 
all public addresses in the Winter and 
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Spring of 1929-1930 to forecast a 
mere secondary or subsidiary boom in 
business, J am now able with as much 
assurance as can ever be had to fore- 
cast a primary or major boom with a 
trobable duration of two to four 
years. 

Fortunately, these six foundations 
of prosperity are about 90 per 
cent. completed even now. Ex- 
clusive of the depreciation of purely 
fictitious wealth which was never pro- 
duced and never cost anything, our 
people probably did not lose over ten 
billion dollars at most in the stock 
collapse ; they have a saving power of 
more than $700,000,000 per month, 
and they have been economizing for 
about a year. Excess liabilities have 
been greatly reduced as showr by the 
huge declines in brokers’ loans ard 
the ‘considerable declines in bank 
loans. Commodities and inventories 
have experienced one of the most 
thorough deflations in history; and 
general credits have been so thor- 
oughly deflated that our banking sys- 
tem, in my opinion, is now in a posi- 
tion to finance a two billion dollar 
expansion of credits without strain- 
ing itself. 


N the stock market the liquidation 

has already ben so great that it ex- 
ceeds in degree and intensity all the 
liquidations of the past except those 
of 1907 and 1872 to 1877. Over- 
confidence, too, is utterly gone, and 
the current degree of pessimism is 
paralleled only by the business despair 
which was felt during the pre-war 
panic, the silver inflation of the ’90s 
and the paper money inflation of the 
’70s. Hence we must be very close 
to completeness in the liquidation of 
everything, including inventories, 
commodities, shares, real estate and 
liabilities. | Prosperity, therefore, is 
no longer awaiting a foundation 
since it already has foundation 
enough to sustain one of the greatest 
of booms. 

Why, then, the delay in the return 
of prosperity? What are the re- 
viving forces which will lift us out 
of a depression? Some say we are 
waiting for an upward movement of 
commodity prices; but these prices 
habitually decline throughout a de- 
pression and during the early part of 
the recovery, and then rally mainly 
as the consequence rather than the 
cause of the recovery. Others look 
for foreign aid or leadership, not- 
withstanding that our foreign busi- 
ness represents only about 9 per cent. 
of our aggregate domestic and for- 
eign business. 

This foreign illusion is perhaps 
natural since the data of foreign trade 
has been available for some 200 
years as compared with only a few 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Richard Whitney: 


A Leader 
Created by 
PANIC 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


YEAR of bear markets and 
business liquidations has 
broken down numerous repu- 

tations. In some instances, press 
agented leaders were found wanting 
when a crisis came. Those who mere- 
ly benefited from swimming with the 
tides became paralyzed when the tides 
of prosperity ebbed. Yet out of the 
orgy of fears and hvsteria, new lead- 
ership developed. ld leaders, like 
A. H. Wiggin, in some instances, 
heightened their prestige by sitting 
steady in the boat. But the backwash 
of prosperity also brought to the fore- 
front new pilots. 

Richard Whitney, 46th president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
became a national figure in the panic. 
E. H. H. Simmons, then executive 
head of the big board, was aboard 
ship on the Pacific Ocean when hell 
broke loose on October 24, 1929. 
Young Whitney, who is only 41, be- 
came acting president, and he imme- 
diately convinced the bankers and 
brokers of the Street that he could be 
counted on for affirmative action, 
level-headed thinking, and aggressive 
leadership. He had the courage to 

* act when other men were frustrated 
by fears, doubts, and hesitancy. He 
was elected president of the Exchange 
on May 12 last. 

Immediately after the panic the 
Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in appreciation for 
the services rendered by Mr. Whit- 
ney, adopted the subjoined resolution : 

“It is an old saying that great emergen- 
cies produce the men who are competent to 
deal with them, and the truth of that 
saying has just been verified in the New 


York Stock Exchange. The recent crisis, 
brought on by an unprecedented decline in 





Richard Whitney 


“6 ANY people,” says Mr. Whitney, president of 

the New York Stock Exchange, “still seem 
to believe that rising security prices will forecast 
the end of the present period in business. That may 
be so, but before security prices rise there must be 
confidence that business has turned the corner. As 
I see it, the present depression can be cured only by 
the courage and activity of our people.” 


security values, and the strain on the phys- 
ical machinery of the financial district, 
which accompanied it, will go down in his- 
tory as unique, both as to its magnitude 
and to its gravity. 

“To meet the dangerous conditions that 
had developed so suddenly and so unex- 
pectedly, the Stock Exchange needed above 
all a leader endowed with courage, re- 
sourcefulness and sound judgment, in order 
that the efforts of its members should be 
properly co-ordinated and skillfully direct- 
ed. This leadership devolved upon Mr. 
Richard Whitney, vice-president of the 
Exchange, who exhibited the required qual- 
ifications to such a high degree that the 
storm was successfully weathered, and the 
prestige of the Exchange maintained and 
strengthened.” 


AYING a tribute to Mr. Whit- 

ney, E. H. H. Simmons, under 
whom Mr. Whitney served as vice- 
president, said of Mr. Whitney: “A 
real man, broad-visioned, high-mind- 
ed, dynamic. He knows the Stock 
Exchange, its aims, its purposes. He 
known its foes, its calumniators. And 
what is greater, he is a crusader. 
Toward what is evil, he is implacable. 
A knightly gentleman, capable, genu- 
ine. He would add lustre to Stock 
Exchange history.” 

The spotlight was again placed on 
Mr. Whitney when it became known 
that on a recent Sunday night he 
called on President Hoover. Popu- 


lar journalists immediately inferred 
that Mr. Whitney had gone to the 
White House to confer with the Chief 
Executive on the timely subject of 
bear raiding. The assumption was 
part and parcel of the larger belief 
that the President is the little father 
who looks over his people and pro- 
tects them from all forces of evil. As 
a matter of fact, the Chief Magistrate 
of the United States has no jurisdic- 
tion over the almost sovereign, un- 
incorporated New York Stock Ex- 
change, which, to some extent, is a 
law unto itself and which insofar as 
it might consider public law, looks to 
the statutes of the State of New 
York. To sophisticated observers, it 
has been apparent that Mr. Whitney’s 
visit, like Bernard M. Baruch’s, 
which followed, was part of Mr. 
Hoover’s efforts to keep informed at 
first hand of the course of the eco- 
nomic cycle. The fact finding was 
preliminary to the appointment of a 
Cabinet committee to renew the co- 
ordinated battle against depression 
and unemployment. Those in the con- 
fidence of the President know that 
he is singularly well informed about 
business, and much of the specific in- 
formation is picked up in informal 
conferences at the White House. 
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Mr. Whitney, a tall, handsome man 
of six feet, weighing 220 pounds, re- 
flects vibrant virility. Athletic in 
build, a lover of tennis rather than 
the less strenuous game of golf, Mr. 
Whitney is essentially a man of ac- 
tion. In Carlyle’s classic phraseology, 
he believes in the everlasting “yea,” 
rather than “nea.” He is essentially 
a builder. Accordingly, his person- 
ality inevitably cries out against pre- 
vailing short term pessimism and 
fears. And yet, as*I chatted with 
_ Mr. Whitney in the presidential 
chambers at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, I found him alive to the best 
traditions of the New York Stock 
Exchange, which hold that it is a pub- 
lic and a neutral market place, where 
buyers and sellers may meet, and 
without official opinions about stock 
prices. 


CLUE to Mr. Whitney’s under- 

lying longer term optimism was 
given in a recent speech in which he 
said: “Certainly American business 
corporations to-day are in sounder 
financial condition than they were 
during any prior period of depres- 
sion.” 

I asked Mr. Whitney, brother of a 
Morgan partner and popularly known 
himself as a Morgan broker, what 
bearing the strong balance sheet po- 
sition of leading corporations had on 
prospective business recovery, and he 
intimated that, though it would not 
bring recovery itself, it would enable 
corporations to go forward when ex- 
ecutives thought conditions were ripe 
and meantime it would help them to 
stand the gaff. 

“What will finally turn the scales 
of business upward?” I asked the 
head man of the 1,375 members of 
the Stock Exchange. He replied in 
a single word: “Courage,” adding, 
“Courage on the part of the corpora- 
tions to use their resources for for- 
ward buying, and courage on the part 
of the consumer public to buy instead 
of hoarding resources.” 

Mr. Whitney indicated that he 
thought there was wisdom in Ambas- 
sador Charles G. Dawes’ recent re- 
mark to the effect that he who was 
without fear in 1929 was a fool and 
that he who is without hope in 1930 
is a fool, and in former Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow’s aphorism to 
the effect that last year was a time 
for caution and this year a period for 
courage. 

Mr. Whitney has taken the posi- 
tion that the setback in business pre- 
ceded the panic in the market, and 
was the fundamental cause of the bear 
markets. Likewise, he believes that 
the underlying business situation 
must give signs of turning upward be- 
fore there is likely to be a major 
upward movement in stock prices. 















In regard to the four Stock Ex- 
change failures this year, Mr. Whit- 
ney does not think that they point 
to a weakness in the questionnaire 
system, which the Stock Exchange in- 
augurated in 1922 to keep tabs on the 
solvency of members and on the ratio 
of capital to total operations. As 
a matter of fact, the sending out of 
these periodic searching question- 
naires brought to light the difficulties 
in each case, and brought them to a 
head before further damage was done. 
The administration of the Stock Ex- 
change feels that the questionnaire is 
useful in doing this police work, but 
also that it serves a constructive pur- 
pose in revealing to the sound and 
solvent firms their own exact position 
and in serving as a periodic check-up 
on their operations. The ability of 
the Stock Exchange to ride the panic 
last Autumn without a suspension 
during the period of greatest stress 
was a tribute to the efficiency of the 
questionnaire system, the Exchange 
feels. 

It was pointed out to me that dur- 
ing the panic frequent questionnaires 
were sent out to member firms, and 
where capital remaining was insuff- 
cient, the Exchange induced member 
firms to go out immediately and get 
additional capital to meet the emer- 
gency. Whenever the questionnaire 
discloses potential weakness, the 
Stock Exchange sends over to the 
member firm its own corps of expert 
accountants, who are frequently able 
to suggest constructive remedies 
which prevent insolvencies. .Appar- 
ently, the only way to beat the ques- 
tionnaire system temporarily, is 
through falsification of figures, which 
entails a serious crime under the rules 
of the Stock Exchange and under the 
laws of the State. 


T least two of the recent suspen- 

sions entailed firms which en- 
deavored to combine the business of 
marginal speculation and of invest- 
ment banking, which mix about as 
well as oil and water. In a recent 
editorial, I suggested that the Gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change ought to investigate closely 
the bearing of a frozen position re- 
sulting from the investment banking 
end of the business on ensuing finan- 
cial difficulties. The spokesman for 
the Stock Exchange indicated that a 
serious problem was involved, but 
gave me the impression that the Ex- 
change was unlikely to act in a dog- 
matic manner. It is, however, alive 
to the situation, and will probably use 
its good offices to dissuade houses, in- 
experienced in either of the two ac- 
tivities, to branch out. It feels, how- 
ever, that some of the older and well 
experienced houses have been pru- 
dently combining the two activities. 
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avowedly opposed to destructive bea: 
raiding, Mr. Whitney has kept his 
head through the recurring interludes 
of widespread hysteria in Wall Street, 
and has consistently opposed all fan- 
tastic patent medicine remedies for 
the relief of the dear old marginal 
speculator who pays so heavily for 
mistakes in judgment. 

Proposals by Senator William T. 
King, of Utah, and others, to abolish 
or regulate marginal trading by law 
seem fraught with fallacy to Mr. 
Whitney’s way of thinking. Take, 
for example, the pet measure of Wall 
Street reformers, that the State ar- 
bitrarily set marginal requirements by 
law, Just as it now determines proper 
bank reserves. 

“A lesson from the panic, in my opinion,” 
Mr. Whiney said, in referrirg to proposals 
for inflexible margins, “is the necessity of 
maintaining flexible requirements concern- 
ing margins, not only upon security col- 
lateral loans, but also upon stock brokers’ 
customers’ accounts. It was fortunate that, 
at the beginning of the panic, both classes 
of margins were unusually high. It was 
equally advantageous during that panic 
that both classes of margin requirements 
were drastically reduced. Sometimes stu- 
dents of finance speak as though the sole 
necessity was always to maintain very high 
margins. Actually, margin requirements 
should be flexible, and high or low as cir- 
cumstances dictate. For precisely this rea- 
son I am opposed to legislative enactments 
compelling inflexible and invariably high 
margin requirements for either loans or 
customers’ accounts. No inflexible law 
can, in this regard, ever prove an effectual 
substitute for wise and experienced ad- 
ministration.” 


MONG emotional, pseudo-finan- 

ciers, another short cut to the 
millennium in Wall Street would be 
through abolishing short selling, from 
which—to their naive minds—alli 
things evil flow. In having the cour- 
age in the face of heartbreaking liqui- 
dation, which explored new bottoms 
at the Stock Exchange, to approve 
the technique of short selling, Mr. 
Whitney demonstrated that his fun- 
damental economics do not fluctuate 
with the stock ticker. 


“The Exchange,” Mr. Whitney pointed 
out in unmistakably clear terms, “defends 
short selling because it is essential to the 
maintenance of a free and open market for 
securities. During the last year, a number 
of people who wished to prevent further 
declines in the value of securities have sug- 
gested that the Exchange should forbid 
short selling. They apparently felt that 
the prevention of short sales would imme- 
diately bring about rising security prices 
and general prosperity. 

“I have recently had occasion to point 
out that the panic on the Exchange last 
Fall was not the cause of the trade depres- 
sion from which we have suffered during 
this year, but was, itself, due to the reces- 
sion in business which commenced in the 
Summer of 1929. Security prices are di- 
rectly affected by business conditions. In- 
terference with the normal and free market 
in securities will only exaggerate and make 
unreal the movement of securitv prices. It 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Self-Confidence 
Your Great Asset 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D. 


Director, 


Colgate 


Univer- 


sity Psychological Laboratory 
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HERE is a tradition in the U. 

S. Army Air Service. A crash 

will “get on a flyer’s nerves” 
until he promptly shows himself 
again that he can fly. To loll around 
the hangar waiting to screw up cour- 
age undermines self-confidence and 
helps cultivate feelings of inferiority. 
To take off again, even though suf- 
fering pain, builds added self-confi- 
dence. Then they know that they 
really can do it; otherwise thoughts 
keep building up the tantalizing fear: 
“Perhaps you can’t do it!” 

Most of the crashes which under- 
mine self-confidence, however, are 
not airplane flights. These crashes 
are a matter of every-day experience 
and troubles. They begin in early 
childhood and last until the grave. 
Some people are fortunate enough to 
learn how to put these crashes to 
work for the upbuilding of their self- 
confidence and personality. Some 
have thoughtlessly taken them too 
seriously, and in place of recognizing 
them as stepping stones think they 
are insurmountable obstacles. 

Take George F. for instance. 
When he was a youngster he had a 
lisp which his parents thought was 
cute, but about which his playmates 
teased him unmercifully. When he 
became a few years older his parents 
also began to tease him about his baby 
lisping. Naturally he became very 
self-conscious when speaking. He 
would start out naturally and with 
a clear, firm voice, only to become 
hesitant after he had said a few 
words. His self-confidence would 
speedily disappear so that after he 
had said a dozen words his voice 
trailed off into an unintelligible mur- 
mur. 


The fear of lisping crept over him 
in this fashion each time he tried to 
talk. His confidence completely shat- 
tered so far as talking was concerned, 
it was little wonder that he avoided 
people, was nervously _ ill-at-ease 
around others, and began to keep 
away from people. He was a capa- 
ble, highly intelligent fellow, but 
feelings of inferiority had replaced 
self-confidence almost completely, and 
he was really living a miserable ex- 
istence almost in solitude. And all 
over teasing half a dozen years be- 


fore! There was not the least justi-. 


fication for his feelings of inferiority. 
There is not the least justification in 
the vast majority of cases, perhaps 
in all cases. 

Authorities have proclaimed that 
more than half of adults are seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of self- 
confidence, by habits and traits which 
impress others as revealing feelings 
of inferiority. These people are not 
really inferior, but they feel and act 
that way. They feel inferior about 
one or two little items, but act as 
though they were total failures. 
Which is patently the first step to 
take to become a total failure. “Lack 
of confidence in one’s own ability 
has been the cause of more failures 
in life than any other thing,” says 
Ernest Augustus, of the Mead Pulp 
& Paper Company. 

The most trivial reasons imagina- 
ble are back of these feelings. Being 
bawled out by a school teacher twen- 
ty years ago has been known to be 
taken over seriously by one boy 
and completely undermine his self- 
confidence. A sense of humor, or a 
wisecrack in reply to his nagging 
teacher would have prevented this 
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HAT do you do best? An- 
swer that one and you will 
be on the road to mental health 
and happiness and to probable 


business success. Dr. Laird’s 
popularity is due to the way he 
adapts psychological lore _ to 
daily life. His contribution to 
Forbes touches on our every- 
day experience in business. 


cloud which he carried through into 
manhood. Being bullied by older 
children, or being made to feel con- 
spicuous by association with wealthier 
persons is the cause in other cases. 

But perhaps these  trivialities 
should not be called the cause. The 
cause is within the individual. Self- 
confidence is not a fact; it is a state 
of mind. It is the individual’s atti- 
tude toward these minor situations 
rather than any objective, outward 
fact that is the cause. We should be 
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prepared to go through life making 
practical applications of this distinc- 
tion to the daily troubles and rebuffs. 
We are licked only when we want to 
think we are. 

Napoleon was partially licked by 
being unreasonably sensitive about his 
short stature. Abraham Lincoln was 
almost unnaturally tall, awkward, and 
had a homely face. His opponents 
nick-named him “the Illinois Ape.” 
Lincoln did not let this lick him. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who was named 
after an elephant, was especially self- 
conscious about his paralyzed arm, 
and in consequence felt inferior so- 
cially and avoided all appearances in 
public except when he could keep his 
arm hidden; he avoided intimate 
friends largely for this unreasonable 
attitude. Napoleon and the Kaiser 
let their minor weaknesses lick them. 
Lincoln did not worry about his 
weaknesses; he threw himself into 
work for which he knew he was 
qualified, he did not try to enter a 
beauty contest or pose for advertise- 
ments. 


NLESS one adopts Lincoln’s at- 

titude as part of their life attitude 
the inevitable occasional shortcomings 
have a good chance of stamping a 
mark of inferiority on the individual. 
Such a person takes criticism poorly. 
They may think that a sidewalk 
group is laughing on account of them. 
Or the too-sensitive person may think 
prematurely that his company is not 
wanted by a particular group. They 
are poor losers. They like to avoid 
other people. They hesitate to take 
on added responsibility. The feeling 
of inferiority may become so gener- 
alized that they do not trust their 
own judgment, and in consequence 
can never make up their minds one 
way or another within a reasonable 
length of time. Obviously, these are 
not personality traits that help build 
individual progress. 

What are we to do about this state 
of mind? This is an important ques- 
tion, especially in view of the alle- 
gation that the majority of adults are 
definitely handicapped socially and in 
business by self-consciousness and 
lack of self-confidence. 

The first step, as we have just 
seen, ts to adopt Lincoln’s attitude, 
to do what we can best do, and not 
to worry about the rest. The second 
step is to take a sane, scientific atti- 
tude toward our shortcomings. To 
do this one must recognize that sci- 
ence says no two persons in the world 
are exactly alike in mental ability 
and make-up. 

Each person has long suites and 
short suites. Armies never advance 
equally on all sectors, and no indi- 
vidual is equally gifted. Some 


shortcomings are inevitable. 











The inferiority reaction causes one 
to exaggerate these and give them un- 
due emphasis. The self-confident per- 
son looks primarily to the strong 
points of his particular make-up. As 
the third step in gaining self-confi- 
dence one should discover his strong 
points, cultivate these still more, and 
exercise them on every opportunity. 


HILE a schoolboy, Sir Isaac 

Newton was bullied by an older 
boy. Sir Isaac recognized that physi- 
cal combat was not his own long suite, 
so he applied himself especially to his 
studies so that he could humiliate the 
bully on a field of combat where 
Newton’s own particular make-up 
gave Newton the advantage himself. 
Nietzsche, the philosopher, was un- 
usually frail of body, and, like New- 
ton, was wise enough to neglect this 
weakness and to develop his strong 
points. 

Each person should discover the 
field of work or play for which they 
are confident they are most able, and 
practice incessantly until they are 
much more proficient than the aver- 
age person in this field. 

Self-confidence does not come sud- 
denly as a result of repeating to one- 
self “I am confident ; I am a new per- 
son; I am confident everywhere.” 
The suggestive incantation of these 
phrases may assist somewhat in cul- 
tivating a favorable frame of mind, 
but they alone will yield only an il- 
lusory self-confidence. Confidence is 
built up on the basis of our daily ex- 
periences. It is built up slowly. It is 
quickly destroyed. Having had self- 
confidence all one’s life is no assur- 
ance it will continue. If we have 
some daily tasks which give us an 
opportunity to do some of the things 
which our self-analysis shows us we 
can do best, our self-confidence will 
he either built up, or better retained. 


O try to do too difficult things is 

foolhardy. For some few people 
the things we are sensitive over may 
be easy, but we should be hesitant 
about undertaking them unless we are 
sensibly certain of a fair mesure of 
success. Although we may learn on 
the basis of our failures, it is best for 
cultivating self-confidence to make 
tries at reasonable accomplishments 
and to succeed more often than we 
fail. 

“Doubt never builds anything,” 
says Dr. Wayland F. Vaughan, “it 
can only tear down. Success demands 
a transition from self-distrust to self- 
reliance.” But, at the other extreme, 
he says, “over-confidence encourages 
relaxation and self-satisfaction. A 
touch of doubt may tone down a 
man’s over-confidence into a more 
sane faith in his star. A few setbacks, 
if they are not so serious as to lead 
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to utter discouragement, need not de- 
stroy one’s confidence. In fact, they 
may teach a person his weak points, 
so that he will put his faith where it 
belongs, in the lines of his strength.” 

Many persons are unfair to them- 
selves in emphasizing their defeats 
rather than their triumphs. We 
should admit our defeats and then 
forget them, emphasizing our tri- 
umphs. 

There are numerous little details 
that help build up one’s self-confi- 
dence, although they do not affect the 
basic causes directly. It is well known 
that there is a resonance between our 
postural attitudes and feelings. Carry 
yourself around in a dejected posture 
and shortly feelings of dejection will 
appear. Walk about like a timid per- 
son, and shortly timid feelings will 
make their appearance. Conversely, 
carry yourself around with vigor, 
with a firm step,, with head up, and 
spirits will become firmer and will 
look up. Slam the doors if you are 
feeling inferior. Throw yourself into 
the chair so it creaks; don’t drop in 
languidly. Watch your voice from 
the same point of view. Keep it firm, 
clear, cut off the words sharply ; don’t 
let your voice frighten you into 
timidity. 


HATEVER the definite cause 

of these feelings of inferiority, 
they usually start before one is fifteen 
years old. For many persons the bal- 
ance of their life is spent in a vain 
struggle to succeed in their weakest 
field—just the opposite of what 
should be done. The development of 
a sense of inferiority seems to be 
especially favored among girls, who 
oftentimes will look upon very nor- 
mal things as indicating genuine in- 
feriority, as Dr. William H. Burn- 
ham has pointed out. This phase of 
personality hygiene is apparently es- 
pecially important for women. 

It is usually said that the reason 
age fifteen is the critical one is be- 
cause at about this time the budding 
personality is just beginning to find 
itself. For about the first time the 
fifteen-vear-old individual begins to 
observe himself critically—often too 
critically. They try to find some per- 
sonality into which to set their life 
pattern. Often very grotesque at- 
tempts are made. One girl, for in- 
stance, was torn between being a 
church deaconess and a circus per- 
former. She would read the Bible 
mornings and ride an old plug horse 
in the pasture afternoons. She had 
her family fairly believing she was 
crazy, while in truth she was just 
trying to sample both personality 
make-ups as a fifteen-year-old girl 
would imagine them. ac 

Not every one has settled upon his 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A & P., Macy’s, Ford’s Secret 


T will be in the interest of sound 
l business and its full recovery to 

see that the consumer is getting 
his money’s worth. He is not getting 
it now. Those who recognize that 
the consumer is looking for values 
and are giving value are experiencing 
good business. Suppliers who recog- 
nize this trend are contributing in the 
most effective way to business re- 
covery and those who do not are just 
out of luck. 

The problem that confronts all dis- 
tributors is that the national income 
has been cut at least 15 per cent. from 
a year ago. This tabulation shows 
roughly the division of this income 
among the principal social classes: 


Realized National Income* 


Per 

Billions Cent. Per 

of of Cent. 
dollars total decline 
(1929) (1930) 

Wage earners........ $32 38 —15 
oe 18 21 —10 
Pensions, etc......... 1 1 0 
oS ee raare 9 10 —20 
Business men......... 25 30 —20 


8 100 —15 


*Based on W. I. King’s “The National Income 
and Its Purchasing Power” and ‘Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes.” 

The following estimate of con- 
sumer expenditures is based on 
studies by Nystrom, Chase, and 
others. 





Payments by Consumers 


Decline from 


1929 to 1930 
Billions ‘In Millions 
of Per of 


dollars Cent. dollars 
Independent stores... $30.0 —15 $4,500 


Department stores... 7.0 —12 850 
Automobile dealers 
(autos, parts, tires), 60 —25 1,500 
Garages and service . 
STATIONS 6 cic cucnies 5.55 —10 550 
OE Ae os xt ak 45 —5 225 


Repairs to Houses. . 2.0 —45 900 


Chain stores........ 2.0 0 0 
Amusements & sports 2.0 —15 300 
Doctors, lawyers, etc. 2.0 — 5 100 
SOE Sado ads oom 2.0 —25 500 
Bootleggers ........ 15 —15 225 
Mail order.......... 10 —15 150 
Personal service..... 08 —5 40 
Sg 0.7 —5 35 
oe ee 0.5 —5 25 
Miscellaneous ...... 2.5 —15 375 

PONE Si ssi acc ais $70. —15 $10,275 


The cost of living is down only 6 
per cent. from a year ago (average 
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ot both the Federal Reserve Bank oi 
New York and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board) despite a 15 
per cent. drop in wholesale com- 
modity prices. Therefore the aver- 
age consumer is able to buy only 
about 90 per cent. as much in quan- 
tity as a year ago. 

The solution of the problem can be 
expressed mathematically in this way : 

If x goods were produced and ex- 
changed for y dollars, the average 

x 


price was —. If we now have only 
y 
0.85y dollars to spend, either we must 
buy only 0.85x goods at the same 
x 


price, x goods at 0.85 —, or some 


y 
compromise quantity at a compromise 
price. 

If we cut the quantity of goods, we 
cut employment, whereas if we cut 
the price we cut the profit. But it is 
better for the seller to cut the price 
and sell the goods than to try to hold 
the price and not sell the goods, as 
is happening now. And obviously 
lower prices with greater volume of 
business are better for the buyer and 
for the employee (who would be out 
of a job if the goods were not sold). 
Therefore we are forced to the con- 
clusion than an average reduction of 
15 per cent. in the cost of living is 
necessary to restore the volume of 
business. 

But some hard-headed retailer will 
say, ‘“This is theory ; I can’t see where 
I can cut prices 15 per cent., they 
were already too low last year.” The 
answer is that reducing prices to meet 
the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer is the policy followed by the 
leaders in the retail trade—namely. 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and this policy works. 

This policy reveals its results in the 
following per centages: 








Change 
from 1929 
to 1930 
A ie Be RS oie xe acs os +7.8% 
12 food chains (excluding A. 
6 RE Se ree 8% 
Other chain store sales........ +1.6% 
Se is ns baetindaonee des +3.6% 
Ford new car registrations.... — 5% 
Other new car registrations... — 40% 
nck tanipriigdvaeest — 25% 


A. & P. took the lead in reducing 
food prices and A. & P. is doing 





more business in dollars than last 
year. 

Ford is not only holding up in sales 
better than the automobile industry in 
general, he is doing better than any 
individual competitor. After having 
reduced prices of passenger cars. 
trucks and airplanes in recent months. 
he has now cut the price of the Ford- 
son tractor from $750 to $675. 

How can the A. & P. so promptly 
reduce prices to the customer as much 
as wholesale prices have been re- 
duced? Obviously no one is expected 
to sell below the bare cost of the 
goods. They do it by cutting over- 
head equally with the cost of the 
goods; not by cutting wages but by 
arranging the work to handle the 
extra business with the same force. 

Almost any store can handle 10 per 
cent. more business with its existing 
force. The problem is not to handle 
the business, but to get it. Assuming 
that salesmanship is already up to. 
standard, A. & P. believes that the 
only way to get more business, with 
reduced consumer buying power, is 
to meet the market, and see that their 
suppliers ‘meet the market. Bigger 
sales, with the same inventory, in- 
crease turnover, enabling wholesale 
price cuts to be passed on quickly. 


HE same trend is apparent in 

the department store field. For 
72 years R. H. Macy & Co. have 
been the leaders in price reductions. 
From September, 1929, to July, 1930, 
taking an average of 269 items, their 
prices declined 18 per cent. As a re- 
sult their sales so far in this year of 
depression are 11 per cent. above last 
year in dollar value, according to an 
estimate of the Wall Street Journal. 
If this estimate is correct the increase 
in quantity sold may be computed at 
35 per cent. 

In contrast the Federal Reserve 
Board reports total department store 
sales (in value) for the year to date 
as 6 per cent. below 1929, the decline 
in the New York district alone being 
1 per cent., a not very great decline 
even for pessimists to gloat over. 

Although Macy’s per cent. of profit 
on sales has fallen off slightly from 
about 7.9 per cent. in 1929 to 7.8 per 
cent. in 1930, net profits have in- 
creased 8 per cent. to a new record 
high. The decline in the margin of 
profit and the increase in sales may 
both be due in part to maintaining 
last year’s heavy advertising appro- 
priations, as well as to lower prices. 


















L. Wade Childress 


A Railroad Man Hada Plan 
for Co-ordinating a City’s 
Freight Haulage — Now 
Experts Go to See It Work 


He Upset the Old Order 
And Now They Copy Him! 


HE most unusual feature about 
the extensive system of freight 
terminal facilities which L. 
Wade Childress has developed in St. 
Louis is not the fact that it has been 
so thoroughly—and' profitably—util- 
ized by the railroads which enter that 
metropolis ; the most surprising thing 
about the system is the fact that it 
has not been more generally adopted 
by other large metropolitan centers. 
True, other large cities have sent 
committees to St. Louis to study the 
plan which has been so systematically 
developed by the Columbia Terminals 
Company. The Port of New York 
has dispatched experts to the Mis- 
souri city to study it, and now is 
working out plans with the railroads 
to inaugurate a system for handling 
freight within the metropolitan dis- 
trict, based on the system which 
Childress has perfected in St. Louis. 
Amazingly simple, this system. 
Acting as agent for all railroads en- 
tering St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
Illinois, which lies just across the 
Mississippi River on the east, the 
Columbia Terminals Company op- 


By THOMAS W. PARRY 


erates a system of facilities for the 
handling of freight which amounts 
virtually to actual railroad service 
into and through the congested busi- 
ness district of St. Louis. The ad- 
vantages of such a plan are obvious: 
centralization of freight station facili- 
ties, resulting in a tremendous saving 
of time; smaller overhead, with re- 
sultant economy, and a decided bene- 
fit to the shipper who is consigning 
goods out of St. Louis via the 
twenty-one railroads serving the city. 

Equally obvious is the applicabil- 
ity of this system to other large rail- 
road centres whose rail facilities are 
spread out: over a large territory. It 
should be pointed out here, however, 
that*the system would be of little 
benefit to a city in which railroad 
facilities are centralized. In New 
York, for instance, railroad freight 
depots are scattered throughout the 
metropolitan district. The large 
shipper who is sending goods to the 
north, south and west over three dif- 
ferent railroads must haul his freight 
to three separate depots at three 


times the cost of hauling it to one. 
When the railroads of New York 
set in operation the system which 
they are now planning, Childress es- 
timates that they will effect a saving 
of $11,000,000 annually, a saving 
which will be reflected directly to a 
wide variety of industries. 

The fundamental soundness of the 
plan under which the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company operates is ade- 
quately illustrated in the fact that it 
has grown from a $50,000 corpora- 
tion in 1905, when Childress became 
its president, to an organization with 
a capital investment of more than 
$3,000,000 to-day. 

Anyone in St. Louis will tell you 
that L. Wade Childress is a man 
of unusual foresight. They will tell 
you further that the tenacity with 
which he clung to his theories of 
rapid and economical freight han- 
dling in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century is responsible to-day 
for what is generally recognized as 
the most complete system of freight 
handling facilities of any city of the 
world. 
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Mr. Childress is always emphatic 
in his assertion that this system ot 
freight handling is not an idea of 
his origination. However, it most 
certainly was Mr. Childress who de- 
veloped and perfected the system to 
its amazing degree of efficiency and 
economy. 

His background of knowledge 
of intra-city freight transportation 
dates back to 1893, when, at the age 
of seventeen, he came to St. Louis 
from Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and 
entered the employ of the St. Louis 
Drayage Company. During the next 
several years he was employed by 
various railroads, serving with the 
Cotton Belt Railway Company from 
1894 to 1895; with the Illinois Cen- 
tral for three years between 1895-98, 
and with the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas from 1898 to 1902. 


Throughout this nine-year period 
of employment with railroads and a 
drayage company, Childress related, 
he was impressed with the tremen- 
dous amount of time—and conse- 
quent dollars—lost in the slow pro- 
cess of hauling consignments of 
freight from a shipper’s door to the 
depots of half a dozen railroads, and 
a similar loss of time in hauling an 
inbound consignment from a rail- 
road’s depot in north St. Louis to a 
consignee miles across the city in 
south St. Louis. 


| hee the late nineties the time in- 
volved was not so noticeably appre- 
ciable, for traffic congestion did not 
then present such an insurmountable 
problem. But after the World’s Fair 
in 1904, St. Louis began to grow 
rapidly; buildings began to rise 
where vacant lots had sprawled five 
years before, and the traffic was be- 
coming noticeably denser. And, from 
the number of complaints which he 
heard in railroad circles, Childress 
concluded that intra-city freight was 
moving considerably slower. Mer- 
chants in the Southwest were howl- 
ing for their goods. Manufacturers 
demanded the reason for their delay. 

Childress, gazing out of his office 
window, saw the plodding horse 
teams bringing a shipment of less- 
than-carload freight from a distant 
manufacturer to the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas depot. He saw other 
shipments in the wagon, and he knew 
that some of them were bound for 
the depot of the Cotton Belt, located 
in another section of the city. An 
entire day required to deliver a few 
consignments of freight to three or 
four railroads! Why, he wondered, 
didn’t someone erect a universal 
freight depot strategically situated 
near several railroads, where all 
freight might be deposited and 
rapidly relayed in wagon-loads to the 
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various railroads. in fact, 
shouldn’t he do it? 

He did it. In 1902 he became as- 
sociated with the Columbia Transfer 
Company, then a $50,000 corpora- 
tion engaged in nothing more than a 
drayage business. He related his 
plans. They did not take at once. 
They were too revolutionary. They 
would upset the whole order of 
things. That is exactly what Chil- 
dress intended to do, for he was con- 
vinced that. the present order of 
things belonged to a decaying age. 
He persisted in that belief and in 
1905 was made president of the Col- 
umbia Transfer Company. 


Why, 


ROM that date there began 

an intensive development based 
upon the theories which Childress 
had formulated several years before. 
Before many years had elapsed the 
Columbia Transfer Company be- 
came an organization furnishing ter- 
minal facilities for all railroads en- 
tering St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
and in the twenty-five years since 
that time it has, as the Columbia 
Terminals Company, grown from a 
$50,000 to a $3,000,000 organization. 

Childress remained president of 
the company when it was reorgan- 
ized in 1920 as the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company. Recently, in the 
belief that inland waterways are 
destined to play an important role in 
the nation’s transportation system, 
Childress organized, and is president 
of, the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company. Starting late in August, 
this organization will operate a fleet 
of barges and towboats on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans. It has an initial 
capital investment of $3,000,000 and 
is the first privately owned common 
carrier to operate on the Mississippi 
River since the days of the colorful 
packets. 

That, however, is another story. 
To revert to Childress and the Col- 


umbia Terminals Company. 

“Although the plan under which 
the Columbia Terminals Company 
operates is applicable in varying de- 
grees to several large cities of the 
country,” Childress pointed out, “it 
is peculiarly suited to St. Louis. The 
situation in this city differs from 
that in many other railroad centers 
by reason of the development at East 
St. Louis, Illinois, of terminals of 
railroads serving St. Louis. Prior to 
the construction of Eads Bridge, the 
Mississippi River served as a barrier 
to lines from the north, south and 
east, reaching the St. Louis side of 
the river. By the time the bridge was 
constructed, ground in St. Louis con- 
venient to the shipping district avail- 
able for railroad facilities had been 
acquired by railroads entering St. 
Louis from the west. 

“In addition, rates of the lines 
from the east were made to ap- 
ply to East St. Louis, rather than 
to St. Louis. Prior to construction 
of the bridge, shippers were forced 
to pay a ferriage charge in order to 
gain access to freight stations of the 
roads serving St. Louis from the 
east side of the river. In order to 
avoid this payment, they began to 
employ the St. Louis Transfer Com- 
pany as draymen between the two 
points. Consequently a depot was ac- 
quired, in order to, expedite move- 
ment of freight. 


66 FTER months of negotiating 

between a commission ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and represen- 
tatives of the railroads, rates of east- 
ern lines were applied to St. Louis 
in 1910. As a result, railroads made 
the St. Louis and Columbia transfer 
companies their agencies in St. Louis 
and, accordingly, rates to and from 
St. Louis were applied to and from 
the depots of these companies. In 
1918 these two transfer companies 
were merged as the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company. 


A row of trailers ready for loading. Although consigned to 21 railroads 
serving St. Louis, freight is moved much cheaper by this method. 
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‘Employing a modern type otf 
tractor and semi-trailer, and operat- 
ing according to all modern prin- 
ciples of railroads, this company has 
been able to perform for shippers of 
St. Louis a service which gives to 
them all the advantages they would 
enjoy by a location directly in contact 
with the railroad. 

“The idea, I believe, is one which 
will grow rapidly as cities expand. 
I base this belief on the interest with 
which other large cities have studied 
the plan which has been adopted in 
St. Louis. After all, it is nothing 
more than a centralization of facili- 
ties to provide easier and cheaper 
intra-city transportation. 

“The facilities which we operate 
include a system of universal inland 
or off-track freight depots, thus 
bringing various business and indus- 
trial centers of the city into direct 
contact with all railroads entering 
the. metropolitan district, however 
distant may be the freight terminals 
of those railroads. 

“The Columbia Terminals Com- 
pany is now operating nine universal 
off-track depots, four exclusively for 
the delivery of inbound freight and 
five for the receipt of outbound ship- 
ments. Shippers may deliver to any 
of these five outbound depots freight 
consigned to any of the score of rail- 
roads serving the city. Such delivery 
constitutes, in so far as the shipper 
is concerned, actual delivery to the 
railroad by which it is to be handled 
and he is immediately protected for 
its safe transportation. 


‘sp MMEDIATELY upon its arrival 

at the railroad’s freight terminal, 
inbound freight is carried in equip- 
ment of the Columbia Terminals 
Company to our inbound depot most 
conveniently located with respect to 
the address of the consignee. When 
requested, our company also per- 
forms store-door delivery. Expense 
of the service between railroad depots 
and depots of the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company is borne by the 
railroads. 

“T firmly believe there is no large 
railroad center in the country which 
could not adopt a similar plan at a 
tremendous saving to both railroads 
and shippers. Actually the system 
affords a practical extension for all 
railroads into the principal business 
and industrial districts of the city. 

“Obviously this system constitutes 
an immense asset to every shipper 
and consignee of St. Louis. What is 
true of St. Louis is true, in varying 
degrees, of other large railroad cen- 
ters. Basically, the problems of intra- 
city transportation are the same. 
Under such a system the shipper 
may, in a single haul, deliver at one 
universal off-track depot. freight for 


Likewise, 


as many as 21 railroads. 
the consignee may, in a single haul 


from one depot, obtain freight 
brought into the city by the same 
number of railroads. 

“The economy in hauling is ob- 
vious. In addition to this, however, 
there must be considered the saving 
in time made possible by the dispatch 
with which these facilities are oper- 
ated, the convenience of having a 
universal freight depot within short 
distance of store or factory and the 
benefits of a service prepared to fur- 
nish accurate information concerning 
shipments and consignments.” 


RACTORS and _ semi-trailers 
used by the Columbia Terminals 
Company are of a type which mini- 
mize the difficulties of parking in 
dense traffic. Some idea of the scope 
of the company’s activities may be 
realized when it is understood that it 
operates 107 five-ton tractors, 450 
semi-trailers, 90 motor trucks of 
varying capacity, and employs 600 
persons. The Columbia company, in 
fact, handles approximately 95 per 
cent. of all the less-than-carload 
freight business between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, and virtually all 
of the les-than-carload interchange 
between railroads. It serves 90 per 
cent. of the business houses of the 
St. Louis industrial district and it 
saves them much money annually. 
“Although the twenty-seven rail- 
roads which enter Chicago are more 
centrally located than those entering 
St. Louis,” Childress continued, “the 
plan in operation in St. Louis might 
profitably be adopted in Chicago. 
Despite their central location, there 
is certain to be a loss of time in haul- 
ing to perhaps a dozen different 
roads, whereas the creation of central 
distributing facilities would expedite 
the removal of freight and result in 
a saving for both shippers and rail- 
roads. 





HERE is but one rule of con- 

duct for a man—to do the right 
thing. The cost may be dear in 
money, in friends, in influence, in 
labor or in a prolonged and painful 
sacrifice. But the cost not to do right 
is far more dear, for you pay in the 
integrity of your manhood, in char- 
acter, in honor and in truth. You 
forfeit your soul’s content, and for a 
timely gain you barter the infinities. 
—Alger. 


Forty is the old age of youth; fifty 
is the youth of old age—Victor 
Hugo. 


Exaggeration is a blood relation to 
falsehood and nearly as blamable. 
—Hosea Ballou. 
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“The railroads of New York could 
save, at a minimum, $11,000,000 
annually if they adopted a similar 
idea. Indeed, they are now working 
out plans with the Port Authority of 
New York for the construction of 
a group of central distributing depots 
from which all outbound freight 
would be delivered, in carloads, to 
the various piers. Various New 
York commissions studied the St. 
Louis plan exhaustively several years 
ago.’ In the past few years that city 
has sent six different committees to 
St. Louis to study our plan of intra- 
city transportation.” 

Doubtlessly, the success of Chil- 
dress’ transportation company in St. 
Louis—a company which moves 400 
carloads of less-than-carload freight 
daily—is due to the fundamental 
soundness of the plan. But no small 
part of its success is the result of the 
perfect spirit of harmony which ex- 
ists among its 600 employees. More 
than 100 of them are stockholders 
in the company. Five hundred work 
on a bonus plan, and it is not unusual 
for a truck driver to receive $55 a 
week for his work. 

Mr. Childress insists that interest 
in one’s employees is one of the basic 
principles of good business. And, he 
adds, it is a factor which too many 
employers, although they have a 
high sense of fairness, do not take 
the time to attend to personally. 


HIS keen interest in the men who 

work for him may explain the 
fact that the Columbia Terminals 
Company has virtually no turnover in 
employees. During dull seasons, al- 
ternate men are laid off for a short 
period, so that no employee, because 
of periodic business slumps, is ever 
discharged from the service. Chil- 
dress’ personal interest in these men 
does not stop when they are faced 
with a financial emergency. He finds 
considerable satisfaction in the fact 
that, of the money which he has 
loaned employees at no interest, he 
has never lost a dollar. 

Property damage, which, according 
to this company’s code, signifies even 
the slightest contact between two 
machines, has been reduced to a mini- 
mum by the truck drivers. During 
1929, for instance, there were only 
102 cases, and many of these were 
no more serious than a dented fender. 
Including administration expenses, 
the Columbia Terminals Company 
has paid out less than $15,000 a year 
over a four-year period as a result 
of accidents. 

“A committee,” Mr. Childress ex- 
plained, “voluntarily organized by 
our employees, meet each month to 
review every accident and to deter- 
mine its exact cause and how it 
might have been prevented.” 
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ON 


ALESMEN are “sold out” and 

are “out of” certain items, quite 
as much as stores are at times. The 
salesman who is all in at three o’clock 
is “out of” vitality to an extent that 
means loss of business, just as defi- 
nitely as it does to a grocer to have 
to say he is out of canned tomatoes. 
.. . You do business with a stock of 
trade quite as much as a merchant 
does—your stock being faith, confi- 
dence, enthusiasm, and vitality. The 
salesman who runs out of these items, 
before closing time, needs to stock up 
more generously. Stock up evenings 
on faith, confidence, and enthusiasm 
by doing the type of reading, thinking 
and preparation for the following 
day’s work that will see you through 
the day abundantly. For an ample 
supply of energy for the next day’s 
work, nothing beats getting eight to 
nine hours of restful sleep—From 
the Chicago Aetna-gram. 


The lowest ebb is the turn of the 


tide. 
From Albert B. Lord, Seattle, Wash. 


A human being who is absolutely 
dependent upon his own muscles can 
just barely keep himself alive under 
favorable circumstances; and to raise 
himself above the animals he must in 
some way supplement his own feeble 
strength. Civilization came into ex- 
istence because certain strong groups 
of people used the muscles of men 
and women of weaker groups for this 
purpose; if there were no machines 
to-day there would be no art, litera- 
ture, science, leisure, or comfort for 
anyone without slavery—F. A. Mer- 
rick, president Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


If any one steals your thunder, 
keep on thundering. 
From Albert B. Lord, Seattle, Wash. 


The world has millions of starters, 
but only a few finishers. Only a 
handful who can be depended upon 
to produce a result. And it is only 
the result that counts, in school or in 
business or professional or social life. 
—Selected. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


Do what thy manhood bids thee do, 
from none but self expect ap- 
plause ; 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who 
makes and keeps his self-made 
laws. 

—Sir Richard Burton. 


A Text 


No we see through a 
1 glass darkly; then face 
to face. Now we know in 
part; then shall we know 
even as we are known.— 
I Corinthians 13:12. 


Sent in by D. Phillips, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
given to senders of texts used. 


A man is already of consequence in 
the world when it is known that we 
can implicitly rely upon him. Often 
have I known a man to be preferred 
in stations of honor and profit be- 
cause he had this reputation: When 
he said he knew a thing, he knew it, 
and when he said he would do a thing, 
he did it—E. Bulwer-Lytton. 


A nail is driven out by another 
nail; habit is overcome by habit.— 
Erasmus. 


As a Man Grows Older 


He values the voice of experience 


more and the voice of prophecy less. 


He finds more of life’s wealth in 
the common pleasures—home, health, 
children. 

He thinks more about worth of 
men and less about their wealth. 

He begins to appreciate his own 
father a little more. 

He boasts less and boosts more. 

He hurries less, and usually makes 
more progress. 

He esteems the friendship of God 
a little higher.—Roy L. Smith. 


From A. Fuller, Cannon, Conn. 






r—XHE idea that industry may be 
‘I. made to offer the most adventur- 
ous of careers, that it is the chief, 
and indeed the only direct, agent of 
social welfare, and that the liberal 
professions, including government 
administration, have at best only the 
secondary job of diverting some of 
the wealth produced by industry into 
particular channels of social welfare 
which might otherwise run dry—all 
this is an unfamiliar conception of 
society to many teachers and to most 
parents. The key to a new policy of 
higher education is to make it a 
familiar conception—Lord Eustace 
Percy, M.P. 


Personality is a person among per- 
sons. There is no personality of one 
man on a desert island.—Kilpatrick. 


To win success: 
Be brief—politely. 
Be aggressive—tactfully. 
Be emphatic—pleasantly. 
Be positive—diplomatically. 
Be right—graciously. 
—The Kodak Magazine. 


I am a great friend to public 
amusements; for they keep people 
from vice.—Samuel Johnson. 


The weak man is the one who re- 
fuses to do any real thinking, or to 
make any sacrifices, and he will not 
take on responsibility for himself or 
others. He is usually a pessimist, for 
it takes thought and imagination to be 
an optimist. A pessimist does not 
know what is the matter with him, 
for he is too busy figuring out what 
would be an “ideal” position for him 
to be in, and is all the time complain- 
ing about what other people are doing 
that prevents him from having that 
“ideal” position. The optimist knows 
he cannot have an “ideal” position 
and is too busy thinking and working 
for the position he knows he can get 
if he will stick to it and make enough 
sacrifices.—Harvey S. Firestone. 

From H. E. Kistler, Greensburg, Pa. 


If you are “in on the ground floor,” 
look out—that’s where the trap doors 
are.—Jerome P. Fleishman. 








«6p HEAR men talk about Ameri- 

ca’s situation to-day as though 
we had reached some summit,” 
Charles M. Schwab was speaking as a 
futurist, “but com- 
pared to what this 
country will be fifty 
years from now we 
havent even 
reached the foot- 
hills. If it is for- 
tunes that Ameri- 
cans are seeking, 
the fortunes to-day 
will look as tiny and as funny fifty 
years from now as the fortunes of 
George Washington’s time look to us 
now. 

“We are going to see great leaders 
come up in aviation as we saw leaders 
come up in railroading, in steel, in 
textiles, in automobiles, in farming 
machinery. 

“When Emil Ludwig, the biog- 
rapher asked me: ‘Mr. Schwab, 
what is the objective of a great 
American business man and how does 
he feel when he reaches it?’ I told 
him: ‘Mr. Ludwig, if he has any fina! 
objective, he isn’t a great American 
business man.’ 

“T believe that when a man puts a 
limit on what he is going to do, he 
has put a limit on what he can do. I 
don’t know what human limits are. 
If I ever decide I’ve reached mine, 
before I die, it’s time to lay me away 
on the shelf like a mummy.” 

Mr. Schwab believes that success 
in business lies in having faith in 
America and its institutions. 

“Have faith in America,” he said. 
“This country is solider than the 
Rock of Gibraltar. You can dynamite 
that, nobody can dynamite America. 

“Our farms are the richest in the 
world. Our cities are the greatest. 
Our industries are the biggest and the 
most efficient. In actual, fundamen- 
tal, genuine assets, America hasn’t 
lost a dollar during the past year; to 
the contrary, America has gained mil- 
lions. All that America lost when 
the stock market went crazy were 
paper profits. Speculators took a 
licking. Speculators can count on 
taking a licking once in so often. 
America hasn’t taken any licking— 
and isn’t going to. 

“Failures, for that matter, should 
not disturb sound business. There 
may be some business leader in 
America who hasn’t taken a licking 
some time in his life, but I don’t 





LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


know him. If we treat our lickings 
as lessons we are safe. They may 
be expensive lessons, but if they have 
taught something, they are worth 
something.” 


EE ANDERSON, president, 

Advertisers, Inc., was sought by 
a friend at one of the Automobile 
Show dinners, but he had skipped out 
and his acquain- 
tance sat at the 
guest table listening 
to a tirade by a 
chap in whom he 
had no _ interest 
whatever. His apol- 
ogy was not to the 
point, for he told 
his friend that he 
should have been glad to miss his 
speech. The incident reminded him 
of an occasion when a fellow in the 
rear of a hall, who could not hear the 
speaker, shouted, “Louder, louder!” 
Some one in the front arose and 
asked him, “Can’t you-hear?” “No,” 
came the answer. “Then sit down 
and thank God!” 





ew MAXWELL, president 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
advertising agency, was leaving the 
Northern Wisconsin woods when his 
car was stopped by two sturdy young- 
sters who successfully “thumbed a 
ride.” Mr. Maxwell inquired their 
destination and discovered it was 
Chicago, the same as his. So the 
party went on their way. 

The trio developed a delightful 
comradeship, sharing roadside re- 


freshments and generally enjoying 
the beauties of Wisconsin’s lakelands. 
It wasn’t until they neared Chicago 
that the youngsters, for the first time, 
asked whither their host was bound. 

“You should have seen the looks 
on their faces, a little later, when I 





set them down at a street corner a 
mile or so from their homes. They 
had started afoot that morning for 
Chicago, after a Summer’s work on a 
farm, hoping to cover the 375 miles 
in three or four days. When they 
realized they would be home for sup- 
per the first evening, their smiles and 
words of thanks were liberal com- 
pensation. I doubt whether the boys 
enjoyed the trip half as much as I 
did, because, after all, they re- 
affirmed my belief that you can tell a 
worthy youngster at a glance—and 
that’s the way I had them sized up 
when they stopped me ’way up in 
Wisconsin.” 


ULIUS ROSENWALD, chair- 

man of the board of directors of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., holds one very 
unusual office, of perhaps slightly less 
consequence than 
his chairmanship. 

He is the Grand 
Quint of The Guild 
of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers. 

As a youth, in 
Springfield, Illinois, 
Mr. Rosenwald 
pumped a pipe or- 
gan in the First Presbyterian Church. 
For his efforts at the handle of 
the leaky bellows that supplied the 
wind for anthem and hymn he re- 
ceived twenty-five cents a Sunday. 
And when the Guild was formed to 
perpetuate the memories of the pump- 
ing profession, made obsolete by mod- 
ern electrical methods, he. joined. 

At the 23rd and 24th annual meet- 
ings of the Guild—which has been 
characterized as the world’s most 
non-essential organization, the office 
of Grand Quint, previously held by 
Benjamin F. Affleck, president of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., was 
conceded to Mr. Rosenwald, on 
points. Mr. Affleck automatically 
became Grand Quint Emeritus. And 
a cast-iron pigeon, weighing twelve 
pounds, emblematic of the honor and 
the post, was accepted by Mr. Rosen- 
wald with sincere appreciation. 

The 30th and 31st annual meetings 
of the Guild will be held in Chicago 
soon. Mr. Affleck will attempt to re- 
gain his lost honors, it is understood. 
But Mr. Rosenwald, who says his 
Grand Quintship gives him more fun 
than his chairmanship of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck, does not intend to 
relinquish the pigeon without a de- 
termined struggle. 
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SERA. 


HIS series of advertisements is 
designed to acquaint business 

men with Grinnell Company as it 
really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- 
tection for which it first won inter- 
national fame and leadership is not 
the entire business of the Company. 

Its equally high reputation for many 
other industrial piping specialties 

‘| and commodities has been built on 
|| super-standards of manufacture and 
on original conceptions which are 
‘| well known to engineers and archi- 
‘| tects. Businessmen,too,needtoknow 
'| the real quality in these products. 





















Special 
machine for 
making extra 
heavy lap 

» joints. 















commercial buildings. 


Triple XXX line for super power work. 


and rigidly inspected. 
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ing is up. 


ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 





and contractor. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 


Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hycrcn 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 
Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 


Humidification Equipment. Complete systems em- 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
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SUPER POWER 
PIPING 


for instance 


ANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steam 

pressures and temperatures of the super power era have 

made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at huge 
savings to themselves. 

A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. One 
paper mill will save $220,000 a year. Another $110,000 annually. 
These savings represent from 25% to 35% on the total cost of 
modernization. 

The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Company, one of the 
country’s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
evolved, machines were developed, plants were built, men trained, 
all to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 
new standards of dependability. And, as interpreters of engineer- 
ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 
installation and maintenance costs in mind. 

Grinnell lap joints, bends, and welded headers, all bear the 
stamp of Triple XXX. 

Our engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 
obligation. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 


prepares for your needs 





























COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence; R. I. 
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A Leader Created by Panic 


will not initiate or maintain a change in 
price levels. 

“The short sale is the means by which 
the person who feels that security prices 
are too high discounts the decline in values 
which he believes to be inevitable, just as 
an optimistic person who feels that prices 
will advance, becomes a long purchaser. 
Speculation is equally legitimate either for 
a fall or a rise in prices.” 


Another spokesman for the Ex- 
change told me that if loanable stock 
were not available for short sellers, 
the Exchange’s business conduct com- 
mittee would see to it that it became 
available, in order to preserve a free 
and open market. 

Though in favor of short selling, 
which anticipates a decline, the Ex- 
change is opposed to “bear raiding” 
which attempts to demoralize the 
price structure and artificially bring 
a decline. As for bear raiding, Mr. 
Whitney believes: 

“The activities of bear raiders are not 
noticeable in periods of rising prices. In 
periods of depression I firmly believe that 
the importance of their activities is apt to 
be exaggerated, but I wish to make it clear 
that I personally do not believe it is proper 
for persons to sell stocks in a volume and 
in a manner which is calculated to depress 
prices artificially. The Exchange does not 
defend or look with favor upon short sell- 
ing of this character.” 


R. WHITNEY properly ad- 

heres to the tradition which 

holds that the Stock Exchange should 

be a neutral barometer. He stood out 

against the closing of the Exchange 

during the panic. His philosophy, 
which justifies that policy, is: 

“When liquidation in the stock markets 
becomes inevitable, the best course is to let 
it take its way and burn itself out as quick- 
ly as possible. Attempts artificially to 
prevent such liquidation merely spread the 
distemper and congest American business 
over long instead of short periods of time. 
The basic function of the Stock Exchange 
is, after all, to serve as a free and open se- 
curity market. To close such a market is 
utterly to deny this function, and to adopt 
artificial means of restraint is likely to per- 
vert it.” 

The theory is that the Stock Ex- 
change provides an arena where the 
bulls and bears can meet. Offficially, 
the Exchange has no market position 
and does not give tips. 

In dealing with first principles, 
however, Mr. Whitney, looking for- 
ward to the forthcoming recovery, 
was willing to say: 

“Many people still seem to believe that 
rising security prices will forecast the end 
of the present period in business. That 
may be so, but before security prices rise 
there must be confidence that business has 
turned the corner. As I see it, the present 


depression can be cured only by the courage 
and activity of our people. Our natural 


resources are as great to-day as they were 
last year. Our great business organizations 
are in strong financial condition, and our 





(Continued from paye 16) 


industrial plants are at the highest state 
of efficient development. Credit is abun- 
dant. With the exception of the difficulties 
that have arisen as a result of the drastic 
deflation of commodity prices, the horizon 
is clear. 

“What is needed, therefore, is courage- 
ous and intelligent effort and confidence in 
the future of our country. We all know 
that the present period cannot long endure; 
yet, individually, many of us are hesitant 
and wish to wait until others have had the 
courage to take the initiative. I am con- 
fident that if the great organizations of 
business men will put their shoulders to 
the wheel, that the period of hesitation will 
be measurably shortened and the reestab- 
lishment of prosperity in the United States 
will become an accomplished fact.” 


PART from such a general 

statement, Mr. Whitney has 
sedulously avoided joining the chorus 
of the “sunshine” ballyhoo. Refer- 
ring to policy during the panic, Mr. 
Whitney said: 

“Tt was not the policy of the Stock Ex- 
change to issue reassuring statements 
dealing with affairs outside of its own ac- 
tivities and functions.” 

A clue to Mr. Whitney’s character 
is given in his leisure pursuits. He is 
energized by the joy of living. Out 
on his estate at Far Hills, New Jer- 
sey, he breeds horses. He rides horse- 
back and plays tennis when time per- 
mits “with all my might and when- 
ever I can.” He also loves yachting. 
He avoids golf because it takes too 
much time, and “It’s a bad game for 
a temper like mine.” Nowadays, be- 
ing the senior partner of a brokerage 
firm which bears his name and the 
chief executive of the Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Whitney is so overload- 
ed with work that his leisure has be- 
come narrowly circumscribed. Even 
fellow brokers who want to talk to 
him have to catch him on the jump. 
Yet he keeps physically fit. His jet 
black hair is just beginning to show 
traces of gray. 

Dick Whitney was born in Essex 
County, Massachusetts. His first 
American ancestor arrived in the col- 
ony of Massachusetts 300 years ago. 
Mr. Whitney went to the Groton 


Worthwhile Reading 


The Editor : 

I appreciate your magazine fully as 
much as any paper could be appreci- 
ated, and I believe while my time, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, is 
limited, I can obtain more real infor- 
mation in the moments spent with 
your paper than any other magazine 
I have endeavored to read. 

CHARLES T. MACKNESS, President, 


Jacksonville Farm Supply Company, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 





School, and then to Harvard. He 
learned the business of finance with 
Kidder, Peabody & Company. 

At Groton, young Whitney played 
baseball and football, and at Harvard. 
where he did a four year course in 
three, he had time only for rowing. 
He made the freshman eight in 1908, 
made the varsity four-oar in his sec- 
ond year, and in 1910, when he re- 
ceived the A.B. degree, he was at the 
bow of one of Harvard’s most fam- 
ous crews. 

After a year’s apprenticeship with 
his first firm in Boston, Mr. Whitney 
became associated with Potter, Choate 
& Prentice, in New York. On Janu- 
ary 18, 1912, at the age of twenty- 
three, he bought a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. In another 
two years he was a partner in the 
firm of Cummings and Marchwald, 
and on May 12, 1916, this firm took 
the name, which it still retains, of 
Richard Whitney & Company. 

Then Jack Hallowell, a friend from 
Harvard, who was selected by Her- 
bert Hoover, Food Administrator, to 
supervise State food administrations, 
persuaded Mr. Whitney to enter the 
service at Washington, where he re- 
mained for two years until 1919. Re- 
turning to Wall Street at the age of 
31, he became a member of the ven- 
erable committee of forty governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and was gradually groomed for the 
presidency. He became vice-president 
in 1928 and chairman of the business 
conduct committee in 1929. 


R. WHITNEY seems en- 

dowed by intelligence and 
personality to carry out the tradition 
of the new leadership of the Stock 
Exchange. It is popularily assumed 
that the Stock Exchange started out 
on the tradition of taking the public 
into its confidence with the adminis- 
tration of the late Seymour Cromwell 
just after the war. Certainly, Mr. 
Cromwell was the first of the crusad- 
ing presidents, and E. H. H. Sim- 
mons, Mr. Whitney’s predecessor, 
kept up the new fashion of popular 
education through frequent speech 
making. 

Mr. Whitney, with fine stage 
presence, is well equipped to carry on 
the new tradition of speech making, 
and of dramatizing for the lay mind 
the economic service of the world’s 
great market place for securities. The 
man who placed the bids for the 
bankers’ pool in the panic is now 
making his name as an efficient ad- 
ministrator as well as a_ skilful 
broker. 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
WITH MAMER 
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sec- 
re I) THE FORD PLANE 


am- The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. Built of corrugated 




















with ; aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
ney tural strength and durability, and is 

most economical to maintain in oper; 
date ation. The uniformity of its material 
inu- is determined by scientifie test. All 
1tv- planes have three motors in order to 
7s “4 insure reserve power to meet and 
_ew overcome emergencies. The engines 
her may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 

totaling from 675 to 1275 horse- 
the power. Ford planes have a cruising 
ald, range of from 580 to 650 miles at 
0k speeds between 55 and 155 miles per 

hour. Loads carried from 3630 to 
of 6000 pounds. 


The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 









































3m (pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
PAT. equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
j ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
to : chairs. 
is, §f The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
he ; all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
: —$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 
e- ff Ford branches will be glad to give 
e- you information on the Ford tri- 
of A motored, all-metal plane in all models. 
n- . 
rs 
4 
ec, - 
e An M-A-T Ford transport above the clouds 





Every DAY a Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane 
soars over Seattle and Tacoma, circling up like a 
homing pigeon, above mountains and clouds to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet; then, heading eastward 
across the white and green crests of the Cascades, 
it flies in a bee-line for Spokane, through the 
golden sunlight of the Inland Empire. Within an 
hour it rolls gently to the landing-stage. 

Mamer Air Transport operates two Ford 4-AT 
transports over this air-line, each day winging 
across the mountains and over clouds smoothly 
and dependably. 

After a full year of operation the Mamer 
Transport Company reports: 

“To date we have not had one cent of mainte- 
nance cost as a result of wear and tear.” 




















This is one reason why both operators and 
the flying public use Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes for commercial, private and military use. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


At Spokane in the sunny Inland Empire Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 

































F YOU have seen the findings of the 
1930 Federal Census you know 
that California led the country in pop- 
ulation gain. But do you know that 
the wealth of this state increased at 
an even more astonishing rate? 
Between 1920 and 1930 the per 
capita value of taxable property 
increased from $2,658.60 to 
$3,485.86, or 31 per cent. 
Throughout the growing West 
you'll find this sound development. 
That is why business men every- 
where have found new interest in 
this market. And San Francisco is the 
logical city from which to serve it! 
(Another thing the census doesn’t tell.) 
Fifty per cent of the total population 
of the eleven far Western states can be 
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Some things the Census 
doesn’t tell about them 


served most quickly and cheaply from 
San Francisco, in the center. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served on 
an equal basis with any other city. 

To the advantage of speedy, low- 
cost transportation by rail, highway 
and water, San Francisco adds the 
close proximity of raw materials, and 
an abundance of highly productive 
labor, low-cost power and fuel, in- 
cluding natural gas and a mild, even 
climate, with neither winter cold nor 
summer heat to slow production. 

Small wonder that San Francisco 
is today headquarters city for the 
leading industrial, commercial, trans- 























portation and financial interests of 
the West. ; 

With the tremendous, steady pop- 
ulation development of this West and 
with San Francisco Bay, the second 
port of the United States and the 
traditional gateway to 900,000,000 
pan-Pacific people whose modern 
wants are rapidly increasing, San Fran- 
cisco merits your profound attention. 

Your name and address on the cou- 
pon below will bring an illustrated 
book to show you why manufactur- 
ers and other business men choose 
San Francisco. Fill in the coupon 
now. And send it! 


IFRANCISCO 


N CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 








Name 


Address 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 911, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: Please send the free book ‘‘Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco.” 
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Almost one person out of every four in north- 
ern and central California is a new addition 
to the population within the last ten years! 








decades for domestic trade. There 
are many who even go to Europe to 
find out what the New York stock 
market is going to do, although they 
would not go to the Pole for infor- 
mation about the Equator. People 
forget that American business was 
depressed in 1910 and 1911 while 
Europe prospered, and that America 
was prosperous from 1922 to 1924, 
inclusive, while Europe was sorely 
depressed. Furthermore, what rea- 
son is there why the 9 per cent. of 
our business should dominate the 91 
per cent.? 

Still others believe that wheat 
prices dominate the stock market and 
the national prosperity, notwithstand- 
ing that a 1 per cent. shrinkage in 
stock values about equals in money a 
100 per cent. shrinkage in the value 
of the wheat crop. A more rational 
belief is that the agricultural depres- 
sion is at the bottom of all the 
trouble; but we have not been an 
agricultural nation for several de- 
cades, and the grand total earnings of 
all our agricultural industries are 
equal to only about 3 per cent. of our 
national income. Another notion is 
that some sort of a spontaneous re- 
employment of labor, from nowhere 
and without cause, will lead us back 
to prosperity; but labor is re- 
employed only upon the demands of 
production and trade, the very pa- 
tients we are trying to restore. 


ROBABLY the most defensible 

fallacy is that the “basic” or 
“pivotal” industries like automobiles, 
building, and steel, are the designers 
and creators of prosperity. These, 
however, appear to be merely the 
most conspicuous patients in the hos- 
- pital of depression. Besides, pros- 
perity is not a dray to be hauled by 
these heavy horses, but rather a con- 
dition of social and industrial har- 
mony, wherein each one contributes a 
reasonable effort in return for ‘a fair 
share of the national income—so 
that all may work and earn and live. 
It is the kind of harmony that means 
universal co-operation and employ- 
ment and co-ordination. 

We prosper in proportion as our 
industrial motor is firing on all eight 
cylinders ; but when one cylinder goes 
dead it takes another to drag it along, 
so that our prosperity-power has been 
reduced not by 12.5 per cent. but by 
25 per cent. Prosperity, in my opin- 
ion, is exactly proportionate to the 
universality of employment—mean- 
ing the employment of labor, capital 
and plant capacity. 

Accordingly, prosperity can be. 


Laying Foundations for a Major Boom 


(Continued from page 14) 


and habitually is, restored by the 
elimination. of social and industrial 
friction. This friction originates 
with inflation, which is a grand rush 
to get something for nothing, to 
gouge a fortune out of industrial so- 
ciety and put all the work on the 
others. The most painful portion of 
the friction is the deflation of the 
hope of workless wealth, and the re- 
vival of the spirit of industry and 
thrift. In other words during times 
like 1929, people are not satisfied with 
ordinary profits and incomes, and 
their conception of normal business 
becomes badly swollen. Then, the 
word “normal” comes to signify gains 
of 15 to 25 per cent. annually in 
earnings and incomes, as contrasted 
with the ordinary gain of 5 per cent. 

As this swollen conception of nor- 
mal becomes deflated, however, pros- 
perity draws near; for as soon as 
people become satisfied with or at 
least resigned to the 5 per cent. in- 
stead of the 25, their wants become 
satiable, their pessimism disappears, 
confidence returns and they begin to 
do business. Let me restate this 
principle of the nature of business re- 
vivals, 

Such revivals, I think, have been 
in the past and will be this time more 
psychological than economic. There 
are two related lines of development, 
one, a decline in the conception of 
normal business ; and the other a rise 
in the ratio of consumption to inven- 
tories; and when these lines cross, 
prosperity returns. It does not re- 
turn earlier because a pessimistic man 
will not venture upon any additional 
business; and it does return at this 
juncture because the rise of actual 
business to his conception of normal 
restores his confidence and creates in 
his mind the will to expand. 


USINESS revivals are essen- 

tially psychological. They are 
not economic because during depres- 
sions all the economic forces tend 
lower and lower ad infinitum. Those 
who stick to purely economic forces 
have had the difficult job of trying to 
discover some bootstrap lifting proc- 
ess whereby progressively shrinking 
income and purchasing power could 
produce a revival. As of the junc- 
tures whereat the business revivals 
of the past began, it would be diffi- 
cult—impossible, I believe—to point 
out any sufficient uplifting forces or 
factors of a purely economic nature. 
And because the revival depends, not 
upon the discouraging economic en- 
vironment, but rather upon the log- 
ical, efficient and consecutive move- 


ment of psychological forces, I be- 
lieve it is close at hand. 

Courage operating upon credit is 
the great reviving force. As the de- 
pression drags on, expectations or 
conceptions of normal fall lower and 
lower ; and the ratio of the consump- 
tion of goods to inventories of the 
same, first declines and then begins to 
advance. Any slight increase in con- 
sumptive demand, together with 
humble expectations, first dispells 
pessimism, then restores confidence 
and finally generates the courage to 
do business. We seem to have prac- 
tically reached this juncture now. 

Courage and credit are the uplift- 
ing factors that will soon lead us into 
a major boom. 


HE foundations of prosperity, 

all six of them, are practically 
constructed now; and all that we need 
is courage, the courage to employ 
credit. False hopes are deflated; 
consumption is encroaching upon in- 
ventories; purchasing power is being 
accumulated by strict economizing; 
excess liabilities have been very near- 
ly liquidated and the American peo- 
ple still possess a saving power of 
about seven hundred million dollars 
per month. 

All that we need is courage. Europe 
may groan; South America may fo- 
ment; wheat may be an incidental 
loss in a national profit; agriculture 
may now be our unfortunate industry ; 
raw materials may remain cheap; and 
the basic industries may prove to be 
either leaders or laggards. But the 
constructive forces that revive pros- 
perity are psychological ; they are the 
laws of mind not things, and they will 
not be chained or thwarted by any of 
these circumstances. 

Courage is the single step that will 
carry us to prosperity. The courage 
to employ credit for doing business 
would almost forthwith set in motion 
an endless chain of prosperity-making 
events. It would give orders to re- 
plenish inventories, buy raw mate- 
rials to make the goods, employ labor 
to do the making, increase the wages 
of the people, augment the purchas- 
ing power of the nation, create still 
more demand for goods and employ 
more and more labor and plant ca- 
pacity and capital. Thus we have 
iow about reached the point where 
courage should set in motion the con- 
structive forces leading into a major 
business boom, a boom lasting sev- 
eral years, and doubtless carrying our 
industries, our corporations, our se- 
curities and our people to new high 
records of achievement. 
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READERS and PRESS 


Suggests War Measures! 


F. FARNHAM, Advertising 
e Department, American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“Why not break the present eco- 
nomic crisis as drastically as if we 
were invaded by an enemy : 

“Congress to appropriate one bil- 
lion dollars for immediate expendi- 
ture in highways and bridges, the 
work to be financed by a special sur- 
charge on all incomes above a certain 
figure per year, and expenditures dis- 
tributed where they will have the 
most strategic value to break the de- 
pression and give work to the unem- 
ployed. 

“An influential commission, non- 
partisan, to handle this with as little 
red tape as possible, so as to get the 
billion dollars into the chanels of 
trade and stimulate a business revival. 

“The result would be a legislated, 
enforced charity by which those who 
have help those who haven't. 

“Orders ‘booked’ are often as stim- 
ulating to industry as if they were 
orders ‘billed.’ The anticipation of 
future assured business emboldens in- 
dustry to purchase raw materials, etc. 
Would not this billion dollars sudden- 
ly released unlock the ‘frozen’ condi- 
tion of present business?” 


Attention of Mr. Raskob 


OUIS LEFKE, secretary-coun- 
sel, Better Business Bureau, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: 

“Some time ago I recall reading a 
statement by J. J. Raskob, one of our 
recognized financial authorities, to the 
effect that he hoped some day to work 
out a plan whereby small investors 
could safely place their money in in- 
vestment projects yielding a reason- 
able return, with some opportunity 
for appreciation. 

“I am as optimistic as you are with 
reference to the United States being 
able to weather any storm and, if 
there are substantial stocks selling on 
the leading exchanges representing 
companies with a successful record of 
past achievement, ably managed, and 
with good future prospects, why 
wouldn’t this be a good time for Mr. 
Raskob to organize his investment 
company ? ; 

“If this could be brought about 
at the earliest possible moment, I am 
of the opinion that many millions of 


dollars from all parts of the country 
would be made available for invest- 
ment purposes. This would start the 
ball rolling on the road to our old- 
time optimism and prosperity. 

“We, in the Oil Capitol of the 
World, are doing our part.” 


Conduct of Public Servants 


ESSE F. MATTESON, of Mat- 
teson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency: 

“Your editorial, ‘Will Mellon At- 
tend to This?’ will, I am sure, be ap- 
preciated by all your readers. And 
may I add that comments made con- 
cerning customs’ inspectors and po- 
licemen fit all other employees of our 
cities, states and our nation? . 

“Any man who holds a public of- 
fice is a servant of the people. There 
is no reason why any one of them 
should bloat up and swagger. We are 
the bosses, not they. Why should we 
prefix them ‘Honorable’ this and that, 
just because they have been ‘elected’ 
to the job. They are employees, no 
matter how chosen. 

“Imagine a board of directors 
choosing a general manager who be- 
gins to snap the whip and make them 
jump around when he has become 
their employee! 

“But we will get away from the 
fluff of prostrating ourselves before 
our city, state and government ser- 
vants, just as we got away from the 
kings.” 


W ord for Small Business 


W. FAUCETT, manager, In- 
e dependent Lubricating Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kansas: 

“In your able editorial, ‘Are Ex- 
ecutive Bonuses Justified?’ you com- 
pare the executives of large corpora- 
tions with the smaller business man, 
and advance the thought that, if the 
average business man, head of a fair- 
sized industry, can accumulate a for- 
tune in a private enterprise, why are 
not executives serving large capital, 
many stockholders, and employing 
multitudes, not entitled to this bonus, 
as well as the smaller individual ? 

“The only additional revenue exec- 
utives are entitled to is dividends on 
their stock in the corporation. You 
write on the assumption that the 
executives alone are responsible for 
the success of the enterprise, giving 


uo credit to the different deparunent 
heads, the organization itself, the real 
management, the stockholders who 
put up their money, and the thou- 
sands of employees who will always 
be cogs in the vast machine. 

“If ‘the day of the small business 

is passing’ then the day of outstand- 
ing success has passed, the day of 
prosperity has passed, the day of per- 
sonal ambition has passed, and 
nothing remains but the vast machine 
that is grinding the cogs within to 
dust. . 
“The small business man and the 
small business will continue to grow 
if not prevented by monopolistic cut- 
ting off of raw materials, underhand 
methods, bogus advertising, and chief- 
ly by political favor such as we have 
‘enjoyed’ the past few years and 
which, incidentally, is greatly respon- 
sible for our present business condi- 
tions and unemployment.” 


A Personal Opinion 


G. RANKIN, R. G. Rankin & 
e Company: 

“The August Ist issue of ForBEs 
Magazine, under the caption, ‘A Fair 
Decision,’ published an opinion of 
Mr. Wilbur J. Smith, an assistant in 
our Washington office, regarding the 
responsibility of accountants. 

“Through the courtesy of ForBEs, 
we wish to say that the personal opin- 
ion of Mr. Smith should not be con- 
strued as reflecting the attitude of 
R. G. Rankin & Company on the 
most important problem now con- 
fronting the accounting profession.” 


From Little Rock, Ark., “Democrat” : 


“Commenting on the unemploy- 
ment situation in a recent issue, we 
pointed out that if the business man 
didn’t turn his hand to the task of 
redistributing the nation’s income 
more equitably, they could expect a 
reaction in the form of ‘socialistic’ 
laws. There was nothing original in 
this thought. We have seen just that 
happen several times in the history 
of our nation. It is not a radical 
idea in any sense of the word. Some 
of the most conservative men in 
America are issuing the same sort of 
warning, including B. C. Forbes, edi- 
tor of Forses Magazine, and he is 
anything but reactionary.” 
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“Air Conditioning” 


(What if means 
Sow it is done 


et furnish and circulate pure air of an 
exact desired temperature and mois- 
ture content is called “air conditioning.” 
It includes six separate operations: 


HEATING 
COOLING 
HUMIDIFYING 
(Adding water vapor to dry air) 
DE-HUMIDIFYING 


(Removing moisture) 
CLEANING 


(Removing dirt and impurities) 


CIRCULATING 


(Securing proper distribution of conditioned air) 


The Niagara Blower Company manufac- 
tures standard machines to perform all 
these operations, either separately or in 
combination, under the control of accu- 
rate instruments. 





This Niagara Air 
Conditioner cre- 
ates in the attached 
cabinet any desired 
artificial climate. 
It is used by one 
of the world’s 
greatest industrial 
plants for precise 
experiments with 
materials. Connec- 
tions required are 
steam, water, elec- 
tricity and refriger- 
ation. 














Air conditioning is used both for the con- 
trol of materials that react to atmospheric 
moisture and temperature changes and 
- for human comfort as in stores, theatres, 
offices. You may either condition com- 
pletely or perform any air conditioning 
Operation singly to correct any specific 
wrong condition. Niagara engineers will 
help you select the proper equipment. 
Address the Niagara Blower Company, 
95 Liberty Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Air Conditioners 
Aluminum Heater Coils 
Fan Heaters 


Systems for 
Cooling, Humidifying 
Drying, Dust Recovery 

Fan Coolers Solvent Recovery 
Cooling Surface Pneumatic Conveying 


General Sales Offices 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland Detroit Montgomery, Ala. 





AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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Your Personality and Success 


(Continued from page 17) 


most desired personality outlets by 
time adulthood is reached, and such 
a person is likely to be especially 
lacking in self-confidence. William 
James, the distinguished psycholo- 
gist, has described this for his own 
case. He relates how, until middle 
life, he would willingly have been a 
pirate or a priest, a philosopher or 
a lady-killer, a dude or a professor. 
It was not until middle life that he 
settled upon the professor as his 
dominating personality outlet. 

About age fifteen itself, G. Stanlev 
Hall reported: “No dread was 
greater from the very dawn of ado- 
lescence than that of inferiority and 
mediocrity, which most of the great- 
est efforts I ever made in life were 
to escape.” 

It is important that the flowing 
personalities of the adolescence age 
be set in a sane direction. If they 
become fluctuating, unset, unstabilized 
adult personality, then there will be 
inferiority feelings. If they are set 
in an impossible direction, there will 
also be inferiority feelings. 

“None of us should demand of 
ourselves perfection,” writes Dr. 
Meyer Solomon. “We should not be 
surprised at the discovery of defects, 
errors, or imperfections in ourselves, 
other persons, institutions, or things. 

“A certain degree of the feeling of 
inadequacy and inferiority is abso- 


lutely necessary and healthy. In fact, 
persons with a feeling of superiority, 
exaggerated ego, and self-esteem, are 
indeed difficult to live, work, and play 
with. Great minds and big souls 
know their imperfections sufficient 
ly, so that, despite the measure of 
recognition, wealth, or power at- 
tained, they remain unspoiled, and 
withal know the stuff whereof they 
are really made. It is this feeling of 
relative incompetency and proper in- | 
sight into one’s abilities and strength 
which makes for efforts at ever more 
and more self-improvement.” 

Uriah Heep did not take this 
healthy attitude toward his shortcom- 
ings, as you may recall. In David 
Copperfield it is recorded by Dickens 
how David said: 

“I suppose you are quite a great 
lawyer,” after looking at him for 
some time. 


“Me, Master Copperfield?’ said 
Uriah. “Oh, no! I’m a very ’umble 
person. 


“I am well aware that I am the 
’umblest person going,” continued 
Uriah modestly, “let the other be 
where he may. My mother is like- 
wise a very ’umble person. We live 
in a ’umble abode, Master Copper- 
field, but have much to be thankful 
for. My father’s former calling was 
‘umble. He was a sexton.” 





Our Brilliantly Efficient Politicians! 


HE “Five-Cent Fare,” the foot- 

ball of New York City politics, 
and around which several municipal 
campaigns have been waged, and 
won, by Tammany Hall, is doomed, 
according to a memorandum submit- 
ted by Professor Lindsay Rogers of 
Columbia University to the City au- 
thorities. 

Adherence to present methods of 
financing, the Professor reports, af- 
ter a thorough investigation, will 
mean that the five-cent fare can be 
saved only by much higher tax rates 
or the sacrifices of the needs of other 
public services. 

Professor Rogers not only found 
that the City’s plan would not prove 
workable in the future, but declared 
that it was already substantially be- 
hind the schedule laid out in 1927. 

Analyzing the original estimates 
for construction costs the report 
found that one new line would cost 


about 35 per cent. more than the 
original estimate and the entire firsi 
stage of the City’s transit construc- 
tion program about 25 per cent. more 
than first estimates! 

Taxpayers in New York, and other 
cities where municipal or state own- 
ership and operation of public utili- 
ties is being advocated, will be inter- 
ested in the following extract from 
the report: “General economic condi- 
tions now existing call for a reduc- 
tion rather than an increase in the 
tax rate. If the Delaney (City) plan 
were not in existence the basic tax 
rate (for 1931), instead of increas- 
ing from $2.53 to $2.67 (per $100 
of assessed valuation) could be de- 
creased from $2.53 to $2.42.” In 
other words, the tax rate would be 
25 points lower! 

Vet some people still favor Gov- 
ernment ownership and management 
of business! 
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THE CENTURY SAVES DOLLARS AND CENTS 
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IN WRITING DOLLARS AND CENTS! 





Tue Century Protectograph will effect direct econ- 
omies in your office by its speed, ease of operation 
and versatility. An experienced operator can write 
1000 checks an hour—for miscellaneous amounts. 
Where amounts are repeated, still higher speeds can 
be attained by merely pulling the handle again and 
again, without clearing. 

The Century three-color keyboard is easy to read 
and operate. Keys move quickly, smoothly. Amounts 
set up are instantly visible on the dials at the top of 
the machine. The lever responds to a mere touch of 
the fingers. Simple accessories permit the writing of 
vouchers or checks in sheets quite as rapidly and easily 


as single checks. 


Progressive organizations, in this country and in 


64 other nations, have made the Century standard 
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ODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


office equipment. Fundamentally, for the protection 
it affords. For the economy of time and labor it makes 
possible. And for the distinction which its handsome 


two-color imprint adds to checks. 


Phone the nearest Todd office for a demonstration. 
Or mail the coupon below. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, the To.'d Check Signer and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





11-30 
THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about the Todd 
Century Protectograph. 


Name. 
Address. 


Business. 
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Philadelphia’s port is the sec- 
ond largest on the AtlanticSea- 
board. Its facilities are unri- 
valled; no lighterage charges. 


16,000,000 persons can be 
reached overnight from 
Philadelphia. This great 
massed population has a 
spendable income of 17 
billions of dollars represent- 
ing about 20% of the total 
national income. 














Philadelphia’s power cost is less than that 
of any other industrial community on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Philadelphia’s labor has 
been noted for more than two centuries as 
stableandskilled in craftsmanship ofall kinds. 
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Philadelphia’s Railroads 
afford unusual service — 
1000 miles of trackage, 
2000 industrial sidings 
within the city proper. 


Philadelphia’s housing facil- 
ities are unparalleled. Shehas 
more than 438,000 separate 
dwellings with more of them 
owned bytheir occupantsthan 
in any other American city. 











Special information for your 
particular industry will be furnished without 
charge. General information on Labor, Trans- 
portation, Power, Distribution and Production 
and “The Real Philadelphia” may be had by 
asking for any of the booklets shown here. 


Address Department Y using your own letterhead. 
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... B. C. Forbes says... 


















































Hie downswing in prices has 

gone too far. An early up- 

swing will be logical. This ap- 
plies alike to commodities and 
shares. 

First, however, sentiment must be 
changed, since thought precedes ac- 
tion. The powerful gentlemen who 
dominate our great corporations have 
not contributed towards that end as 
much as they should. Too many divi- 
dend reductions have been an- 
nounced—so far this year. Too few 
extra Christmas-New Year dividends 
have been declared. Forses is hope- 
ful, however, that not a few director- 
ates, in a position to do so, will take 
helpful action forthwith. The dis- 
tribution of special dividends by 
prominent corporations would have 
very potent effect in reviving confi- 
lence. 

Recent developments have demon- 
strated afresh the urgent need for 
doing anything and everything calcu- 
lated to dispel gloom. For example: 

Wheat, corn, rye, oats all sank to 
new low levels. So did copper and 
other metals. Cotton, after its fairly 
vigorous recovery, suffered a relapse. 
bank clearings dropped extraordinar- 


ily. Failures increased. Railway 
traffic fell off—and more workers 
were released. Steel operations 


dwindled to 50 per cent. of capacity. 
\utomobile sales decreased. Building 
activity receded. 

_Average quotations for stocks 
dipped lower than even the bottom 
reached during the panic. Brokers’ 
loans contracted sharply — some 


$6,000,000,000 from last year’s peak. 






Recovery Warranted 
But Initiative 


Must Come from Top 


Seasonal commercial borrowing was 
below normal. Interest rates in New 
York dwindled to figures seldom 
recorded even before the War, with 
call loans unofficially quoted as low 
as 1 per cent. 

In short, early November saw the 
undoing of most of the mild im- 
provement registered in several di- 
rections during October. The urgent 
need, therefore, for constructive 
action cannot be disputed. 

ForBeEs believes that the initiative 
in ushering in general betterment 
must come mainly from the top. 
Small business men, workers and 
others lower down the financial scale 
cannot be expected to exhibit courage 
if only cowardice is exhibited in the 
highest circles. The rank-and-file 
are most. unlikely to resume normal 
spending if they are to witness a 
constant drum-fire of reduced divi- 
dends, the further wholesale dis- 
charge of workers, continued declines 
in raw material prices because of 
withholding of orders for future de- 
livery, the sinking of stock market 
values below panic levels and other 
indications that fear still rules those 
directing the destinies of our largest 
enterprises. 


A SERIES of extra dividend an- 
nouncements would act as a tonic. 
Then, surely, the leaders in various 
important industries—such as steel, 
copper, lumber, oil—could legally get 
together and check demoralizing 
price-cutting, Large consumers would 
not hesitate to place contracts were 
they assured that competitors would 


not steal a march on them by holding 
off and then procuring supplies on 
lower terms. Admittedly there has 
been considerable quiet accumulating 
of stocks at bargain prices by rich 
individuals, by investment trusts and 
other institutions. But undeniably 
many are still holding off in the hope 
of being able to catch still lower 
prices. A demonstration of faith 
from such sources—meaning some- 
what more extensive investing— 
would likewise help greatly. 
Election results were no more un- 
settling than anticipated. It is better 
to have them behind us than in front 
of us. Political disturbances in other 
countries are subsiding. The early 
resumption of American lending to 
European and other countries is 
likely, and this should give an im- 
petus to our sluggish foreign trade. 


convinced that 
the general outlook has been 
strengthened by the business-like 
plans formulated to provide for the 
necessities of the unemployed, and 
also by the ultra-drastic deflation in 
the commodity and security markets 
—to say nothing of the equally dras- 
tic deflation in inventories of mer- 
chandise in the hands of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. 
Overdone pessimism, like over- 
done optimism, always brings its own 
cure. It will be so again. And it is 
entirely possible that the reaction will 
set in sooner than expected and prove 
more swift and pronounced than is 
assumed possible at this moment of 
short-sighted gloom, timidity and in- 
action. 


HE writer is 








You get 
pleasure 
payable 
on demand 
when 


you drink 


“CANADA 
DRY” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 














Don’t 
Compromise 


arieS 


with your 


Lamp! 
ampS 


A lamp that stares you in the eye or a 
lamp that fails to send light onto every 
corner of your desk is a compromise you 
can’t afford. 


Faries lamps are made to give unqualified 
service. You notice them only because 
they’re beautiful . their help is un- 
obtrusive and they don’t make a nuisance 
of themselves by cracking up or flickering 
or rattling from jolts. The slip-on shade 
feature is patented, and offers you a value 
you can’t buy in any other lamp. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, we shall 
be glad _to ship, prepaid, any lamp listed 
in our Catalog-M. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Executive Should Take Field 


C. C. Johnson, president, Ameri- 
can District Telegraph Company, 
interviewed by ForBEsS: 


“There never was a 
time in American 
business when it was 
as important as at 
present for the man- 
aging executives of 
the main office of a 
business to get out in 
the field and visit 
their branch offices. 
This serves a double 
purpose. The important local units are 
greatly interested in being visited by the 
head of the organization with which they 
are doing business, thus increasing the in- 
tangible, but all-important factor of good- 
will. Then, it gives the chief executive 
opportunity to form his own judgment as 
to the ability of his personnel. Present 
conditions call for the advancement of the 
ablest men in an organization, regardless 
of their present position. 

“T have just returned from a two months’ 
trip and, in many sections, I did not find 
conditions as bad as I was led to believe. 
Furthermore, I discovered some members 
of my organization of great potentiality 
who should be advanced and who can make 
money for themselves by making more 
money for us. 

“I urge that heads of businesses get out 
of their offices, travel, build local goodwill 
and find men who can shoulder the in- 
creased responsibilities called for by the 
present situation.” 





Time to Clean House 


Allen D. Gutchess, president, 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
manufacturers of spray-painting 
and spray-finishing equipment for 
industrial plants, interviewed by 
FORBES : 


66 USINESS is 
wisely taking 
advantage of pres- 
ent conditions to put 
its house in order. 
“Our business has 
been satisfactory, and 
apparently this is be- 
cause forward-look- 
ing American indus- 
trial institutions are 
purchasing new, and modernizing their 
present, labor and money-saving mechan- 
ical equipment, with the idea in mind of 
lowering costs and speeding production— 
in short, industry is trimming itself down 
to fighting weight in order to more ef- 
ficiently meet the revival when it comes. 
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“We ourselves have taken this time to 
improve our own products in order that 
we may be better able to meet the demands 
made upon us by our industrial customers, 
when economic conditions improve.” 


Growing Despite Depression 


W. F. Tant, president, Silent 
Automatic Corporation, Detroit, in- 
terviewed by ForBEs: 


66° PHE oil burner 

‘industry is 
relatively new, and 
our company is just a 
little over five years 
old, but during that 
time, we have learned 
that, if we expect to 
get any place, it has 
to be accomplished by 
hard work properly 
applied. 


“As we entered 1930. we were told by 
so-called leaders in business, that there was 
no use in attempting a program based on 
attaining more sales in 1930 than we se- 
cured in 1929. However, instead of cutting 
our sales force and our advertising expen- 
ditures, we budgeted an increased amount 
of everything pertaining to sales promotion. 
Our advertising expenditures for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1930, have 
been ten per cent. greater than in the same 
period of 1929. 


“Viewing general business, I have come 
to the conclusion that the tendency on the 
part of a great number of corporations to 
think along the line that it is no use to at- 
tempt to get business or to make any effort 
whatsoever in the way of bringing out new 
products to stimulate buying, makes it 
very difficult to picture just how business 
is going to get back to normal. 


“The suggestion has been made that, if a 
larger number of corporations had less 
cash assets at this particular time, the 
managements would actually have to get to 
work and put in a full day’s work each and 
every day (and by this I do not mean three 
or four hours) planning and working as 
they did earlier in their existence when 
they probably had to hustle to get their 
payrolls together. This, coupled with the 
suggestion’ that they declare extra cash 
dividends at this time to their stockholders 
who, in turn, would put the money in cir- 
culation by buying things they really want, 
would undoubtedly have the effect of get- 
ting business under way much quicker. 

“The old saying, ‘You can’t get some- 
thing for nothing,’ is still good; and un- 
less you couple hard work with your abil- 
ity, it seems to me that it is impossible to 
expect anything but negative results.” 
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eroes 
must not lisp! 


*““My thweet” lisped from the 
screen would mar the star’s 
. romantic appeal. But that 
is something you don’t hear 
in the theatres which have 
Western Electric talking picture equipment. 

To reproduce the letter ‘S’ was but one of many 
difficulties in the way of giving you talking pic- 
tures at their best. Western Electric was able to 
solve these problems by reason of its 50 years’ 
experience in making Bell telephones and other 
voice transmission apparatus. 

All over this country, and indeed the world, a 
discriminating public flocks to Western Electric 
equipped theatres—one more proof of this com- 
pany’s leadership in sound. 














Western Flectric 


Makers of your Bell Telephone and leaders 


in the development of Sound Transmission 
© 
— 
THE WESTERN ELECTRIC SOUND SYSTEM GIVES YOU TALKING 
PICTURES AT THEIR BEST IN OVER 6,500 THEATRES 
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AUBURN AUTOMOBITE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 





N IMMORTAL. Two batteries of 
lamps flashed brilliantly, a motion pic- 
ture camera turned, a white-haired, white 
and bushy eyebrowed man turned from the 
desk at which he had been busied, faced 
the camera, vigorously and proudly de- 
livered a prepared two-minute speech. 

The camera that was preserving for pos- 
terity this record of a great personality 
existed as the result of work that he him- 
self had done, 40 years before. Even the 
notches on the film followed specifications 
he had made, these many years ago. The 
brilliant illumination was the grandchild 
of his brain and his sleepless hours, the 
sound-recording apparatus the realization 
of his dream. 

For the eyes and ears of the world, 
Thomas A. Edison was accepting an in- 
vitation to be the first honorary member 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, Nov. 5. No man half his 
age could have done it with more zest, 
|none have entered into the spirit of the 
|occasion with more genial goodwill. 
| Edison’s interest in perfecting the im- 
perfect and making possible the impossible 
|never flags for a moment. As soon as the 
“shooting” was over, he stooped to pick 
up the portable cable through which cur- 
rent had reached camera and lamps. He 
had noticed cracks in the surface of its 
rubber covering: this was imperfection, 
starting a train of constructive ideas. 

“Next time you come it will be in an 
airplane,” he told the cameramen. He is 
enthusiastic about autogiros. 

“*They’ want me to make an eye that 
will see through the fog,” he said. 

I wrote down a question: “Will it use 
the infra-red ray ?” 

His answer was almost snapped out, for 
what true searcher would name the solu- 
tion in advance? “We don’t know yet.. I 
am seeing which one I can see the farthest 
| with.” 





| 
| 





| FACTORY WITH NO SUNLIGHT. 
| £& “The sun never sets”—nor rises—for 
| industry’s first windowless factory building. 
| “Nature’s light is not the best. We 
can beat it,” thinks A. T. Simonds, presi- 
dent of Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. His company’s new 
$1,500,000 plant will be entirely without 


mination and other favorable working 
conditions. 

Uniform intensity of light from hun- 
dreds of 1,000-watt lamps will replace the 
present system of half electricity and half 
daylight, which varies with the cleanliness 
of windows, with the vagaries of the 
weather, and the rotation of the sun. 
Diffused ultra-violet rays will contribute 
to workers’ health. 


Orange-colored paint will lift the visi- 


| bility of machines and help reduce acci-; 


| dents. 
| green, white. 


Walls and ceiling will be blue, 





The $s in Inventions 


Edison’s New Interest—Nature’s Light Is 
Not the Best—A Billion Dollar Market 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


To lessen distracting noises, all heavy 
machines will rest on insulated cork pads. 
Walls and ceilings will be acoustically 
treated for smothering sounds. 

Air will be purified, kept at invigorating 
temperature, and fresh every ten minutes. 

The company’s experiments indicate that 
33 per cent. production-increase may result 
from the new methods. Freedom from 
fatigue and nervous strain are expected. 


| ie SAVES COAL. Have you acare- 
less fireman? Put an “electric eye” 
in your smoke stack, says H. O. Cald- 
well (Editor, Electronics, to New York 
electrical engineers, October 24). When 
the stack smokes, the eye winks. Imme- 
diately an automatic blower starts, com- 
bustion improves, smoke stops. 


ACHINERY THAT “TALKS 

BACK.” Have you a pump, way off 
on the edge of the plant, that should be 
turned on? 

Your engineer, standing in his central 
office, flirts a dial, as if calling a phone 
number. In an instant the pump speaks up 
and says, “I’m on the job!” 

Or at least the sound which comes from 
the engineer’s control board means that. 

Flipping the dial again, he shuts a valve 
somewhere else in the plant; or operates 
a remote circuit breaker. Again the 
“howl” which says, “I’m off; good night.” 

An unexpected sounding of the control 
board’s howler means that a machine has 
stopped; that the level of liquid in some 
tank has fallen below a given mark; that 
pressure has dropped, or a gasket blown 
out, bearings run hot; or what you will. 

No, this is not an Arabian Nights tale 
of the future. Visitors to the International 
Petroleum Exposition, in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in October, saw this equipment in 
operation. It depends for its action on 
audio-frequency impulses. 


ELEGRAPHICS. All-metal walls for 

skyscrapers are coming, Charles N. 
Fitts, its president, told American Institute 
of Steel Construction, October 28 
X-rays now aid manufacturers in improv- 
ing quality of materials, and conditions 
of manufacture. An X-ray tube nearly 
four times as powerful as any now in use 
is promised by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, oi 
Schenectady Rayon from peanut 
shells? “Maybe,”.says U. S. Department 
of Agriculture . . . M. Claude, the same 
French scientist who made fortunes from 
liquid air and from the now popular neon 
signs, says his experiment to produce 
power from tropical sea water is a success. 
Cuban scientists have doubts . . Taking 
time from the electric light wire gains in 
popularity. “It’s a. billion dollar market,” 
says new interest, whose clock motors 
make only 200 revolutions per minute, its 
competitors’ 3,600 and more Sixty 
miles an hour within 60 seconds: a new 
German railway car, propeller driven. 
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COPPER 
BRASS 


A N OD 


ADD YEARS 


BRONZE vet 1 


OF YOUR 


HOME 


Ww you buy or build remember that cheap 
materials are not necessarily economical materials. 
Consider durability. Consider, also, that rust-proof 
metals, though not cheaper in first cost, are much more 
economical over a period of years. They add trouble- 
free, expense-free years to the life of your home. 
The desire on the part of home-owners to avoid Anaconda Copper, Brass and 
Bronze add long ycars of ser- 


repairs and replacements explains why Anaconda . 
vice to the many products in 


Brass Pipe, Sheet Copper and Bronze Wire for screens which they form vital parts. 


fi\ 
ACONDA 
ai 


are going into so many thousands of homes all over 

the country. These metals cannot rust ...and soon pay AN 

for themselves in freedom from repair and deterioration. from 
It will pay you to insist upon Anaconda products 

when you build, buy or remodel. The house safe- 

guarded against rust is more comfortable to live in, 

more economical to maintain, easier to sell. 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 
























MAKING BY-PRODUCTS 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


Six billion pounds of steam a year are supplied to 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana by the steam 
power plant of Louisiana Steam Products, Inc. 
Electric power is supplied by the same plant to the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company. Both companies are 
served at lower cost. This saving is accomplished by 
burning all available residuals of the Standard Oil 
Company’s refinery. 


The plant, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, was operating in 5 months 


and 12 days from the time ground was broken. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 





Exports Mounting 
Slowly 


September Figures Higher— 
Some Subsidiary Lines Gaining 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Department of Commerce from the 

markets throughout the world show 
decidedly varying conditions, with depres- 
sion still in control in most of the regions 
studied. Several hopeful indications are 
discernible in the Far East, though actual 
business activity has increased very little. 
Cotton spinning has registered an appre- 
ciable gain in Japan, but other industries 
continue to lag. China, in general, is fa- 
vered by the improved political outlook, 
with construction extremely active and 
crops exceptionally good. Slowly returning 
confidence is noted in British India. Al- 
though prospects in Siam are seasonally im- 
proved, the rice export market is not prom- 
ising. 

After exceptionally low levels of prices 
and business in the Philippines during Sep- 
tember, several favorable factors have ap- 
peared in October, including increased rail- 
way traffic, even greater construction ac- 
tivity, and reduced unemployment. The 
good agricultural outlook may truthfully 
be described as the only hopeful feature in 
the Australian situation. The sugar and 
pineapple crops in Hawaii promise to be 
exceptionally large, but the business out- 
look is dependent on price trends in export 
products. In British Malaya, there is a 
continued decline as the result of previous 
over-trading, and in New Zealand low prites 
prevent appreciable gains. 


R dae cables and radiograms to the 


fcr gaee G our attention to Europe, we 
find gains being recorded and the out- 
look somewhat improved in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium; in the case of the 
Netherlands, however, the Autumn pick-up 
has not assumed normal proportions. The 
French wheat crop is one of the worst on 
record, and the country’s foreign trade, 
both export and import, is at a low ebb. 
Reports of Greek foreign trade show a 
heavy decline in both imports and exports, 
with a slightly reduced unfavorable bal- 
ance. Heavy employment, totaling nearly 
400,000 laborers, on public works in Italy. 
is the principal hopeful factor in that coun- 
try. Increases in contemplated construction 
projects in Canada and improved confidence 
in the textile industry are the principal 
favorable factors in the Canadian situation. 
but newsprint production (that industry 
which is so vital to the prosperity of many 
sections of the Dominion) has declined. 


OLITICAL conditions in Brazil have 

caused a paralysis of business in the 
two great commercial centers, Sao Paulo 
and Rio. We hear of a bill before the 
Brazilian Congress proposing to authorize 
the Government to suspend indefinitely ex- 
change operations by all banks except the 
Banco de Brasil, and to authorize that 
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Brazilian consuls be instructed to refuse 
to visa all shipments of luxuries. 

Conditions have failed to improve in 
Argentina, and the internal and external 
credit situation is causing considerable un- 
easiness ; some districts of the country have 
been experiencing unseasonably cold weath- 
er and frosts, making the general agricul- 
tural outlook less promising. 

The economic depression in Mexico is 
being felt in greater intensity as the end of 
the year approaches; the crop outlook is re- 
ported unsatisfactory, owing to a threat- 
ened shortage, for the second year in suc- 
cession, of the corn and bean crops. In 
viewing Mexico as a market for our manu- 
factured goods, it is well to bear in mind 
that the country has made considerable 
headway with industrialization in recent 
years, and there has grown up a stronger 
sentiment in favor of domestic merchandise 


along with the growing feeling of national-_ 


ism. Possibly industrialization in Mexico 
has been carried a bit too far under exist- 
ing circumstances, since, in connection with 
many manufacturing enterprises, we are 
hearing, right now, the complaint of “over- 
production.” 

Business in Guatemala during September 
dropped to new low levels for the year, 
with the restriction of credit and the scarcity 
of money becoming more acute; the freight 
and passenger traffic on the railways was 
45 per cent. under that for the same period 
in 1929; Guatemala imports during the first 
half-year showed a decrease of 55 per cent. 
from the corresponding period last year. 


Collections are very difficult in the Re- 
public of Panama, but failures have for- 
tunately been few and none of them has 
been impertant. 


OTWITHSTANDING the _ unfavor- 
able conditions in many foreign coun- 
tries, the export trade of the United States 
in September registered a $20,000,000 in- 
crease over August, rising from $298, 
(00,000 to $318,000,000—not by any means 
a sensational ascent, but distinctly hearten- 
ing, nevertheless, after the steady falling 
of] that persisted through July. It shows 
that the August increase was not a sudden 
Yyurt, a mere “flash in the pan,” but was, 
on the contrary, indicative of at least a 
slight basic betterment in export prospects. 
Even the most conservative observers 
acknowledge now that the outlook is some- 
what more reassuring than it has been at 
any time since the beginning of the year. 
Some of our customers are in straits (as 
the foregoing review clearly reveals), but 
others are showing unmistakable signs of 
convalescence. 
American imports recovered somewhat 
from the August low, the figure going from 
$218,000,000 to $227,000,000. 


FFICIALS at the Department of Com- 

merce are hopeful that substantial 
benefits to American export trade may re- 
sult from the extended trip on which Dr. 
Julius Klein, the Assistant Secretary, em- 
barked on October 18. He will cover not 
only western and central Europe but the 
Near East as well. Dr. Klein’s keen and 
realistic perception of conditions, and his 
extraordinary promotional vigor, are well 
known. His present mission should prove 
a factor in sustaining the upward move- 
ment which has been begun. 
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A GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 


$250 a month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 











What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 60 


A Monthly Income for Life of $250.00 
which assures a return of at least $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 
Oe «a Ser. a $33750.00 


It guarantees in event of permanent 


total disability before age 60 


A Monthly Disability Income of . $250.00 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. 


It guarantees upon death from any 


cause before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 

It guarantees upon death from ac- 


cidental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a- 


month, payable at age 60. You may arrange 
to retire at other ages than 60 if you wish. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 


Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college. Money for emergencies. 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a 
financial problem which cannot be solved by 
this plan. 


A Retirement Income does not have to be 
paid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 
installments spread over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 


One of the great advantages of this plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute you 


pay your first installment. As you continue 
to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
guaranteed. 


Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 
were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
to live on so long as the disability continued, 
even if it should last the rest of your life. 


We should like to send you an interesting 
28-page book called ‘How to Get the Things 
You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligation. Send for your cepy of this free 
book today. 


@) PHOENIX: MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1930, P. M. L. I. CO. 





— ——— 













Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., §59EIm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THINGS You Want.” 





Date of Birth. s 









Business Address. 











Home Address. 




















N°? magazine ever published has ever approached 

the circulation of The American Weekly. Its 
nearest competitor can boast of less than half as 
many readers. 


Every Sunday morning, in nearly 6,000,000 homes 
in forty-eight states, the arrival of The American 
Weekly is eagerly awaited. 

One out of every four families throughout this 
great land is.numbered among its readers. 

What is the secret of this great success? How 
has The American Weekly been able to set this 
outstanding record? 

The answer, so simple it almost challenges belief. 

The American Weekly has the greatest circula- 
tion on earth merely because it is the most inter- 
esting magazine on earth. 

You have only to pick up the current copy of 
this magazine and turn slowly through its pages to 
realize that this is so. 

Come, now, what would interest you? 

The ingredients of all great literature are to be 
found within its pages. With facts that are stranger 
than fiction, it lays bare the lives of real people just 
as de Maupassant, Shakespeare, Dickens, Dumas, 
Victor Hugo and Tolstoy stripped bare the souls 
of the creatures of their imagination. 

For the lover of romance there are two serials by 
great contemporary writers. Science? Our greatest 


reatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


he world's most interesting 


Magaz Ne 


modern authorities explain the newest triumphs of 
the laboratory for the layman. Archzology, art, 
fashion, natural history, primitive beliefs and weird 
customs, astronomy and the occult—these and a 
score of other subjects that grip the interest of man- 
kind are handled by world masters of each subject. 

You, the individual, may not be interested in 
everything that is printed in every issue, but you are 
certain to find much of vital interest in each copy. 


And so with all the others who make up the 
stupendous total of nearly 6,000,000 circulation for 
this, the most interesting magazine in the world. 


Nearly 6,000,000 interested families located in the 
richest buying areas of the United States available to 
the national advertiser at the lowest cost per family. 

In 536 of America’s 812 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over it concentrates and 
dominates. 


In each of 185 cities, The American Weekly reaches 
one out of every two families. 


In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 
In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. 
In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families. in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


TH EAN ERICAN 


= |AWEBKLY. 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco ... 5 WinTHRoP Square, Boston . 
11-250 Generat Morors Bupc., Detroit... 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND... 





- - 753 Bonnre Brak, Los ANGELES... 222 Monapnock Bipc., San FRANCISCO 


- ror Marietta St., ATLANTA. . . INTERNATIONAL Office Bipe., St. Louis 
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RAILROADS 


Net Profits Improve, but 

Still Far Behind Last 

Year. Western Roads Re- 
new Rate Fight 


Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


__. [Highlight elu 
of the News 





AVIATION 


Air Mail Rate 


Basis 
Changed. Germany’s Huge 
Dornier Flying to America 


ee ee , Money Rates Set Record Low....... 45 LTHOUGH the manufacturing com- 
ie oT vl — DO-X Flying to America............ 43 panies in the aviation field are a 
ee g . : in a decided state of depression, the 
issued at this time for the month of Oil Output Continues Lower........ 48 coustion colmanelas sent hc dele 
——— will not be Results of November Elections. ..... 51 slightly better. The airmail operators have 
F sty lly poy pede ged ee Unemployment Aid Continues...... 49 also benefited in —_ ang tn by the _ 
- ports y s J : : : : basis of payment the Government for 
j Sen of WEE Tie Seat Senne Ge ow. -— ~~ ates Seapene Epy bat airmail which a Moe effect on Novem- 
Aeespedsdivagrspccdn gue oe Sa 8 dni ociennecnlpencmmman - ber 1. In accordance with provisions of 
a final estimate of total net railway operat- Commodity Prices Sink Again....... 44 the Watres Act the Post Office Depart- 
a ST tee FD ged Rg Gold Imports Large................ 46 ment has changed the a = carry- 
: * . : ing airmail from a straight poundage rate 

little over $100,000,000. Air-Mail Rate Basis Changes...... 43 mg snnce-ienme tanks, 

It is apparent that September earnings British Parliament Convenes....... 51 In general it is felt that the new rate 
showed a little more optimistic tone than p¢ernational Copper and Sugar eokc ts tant meee tenleel then Ge one 
ans Deon seem Soe wry’ months past. The Curtailment Agreements Sought.. 48 one. It is expected to benefit the majority 
final figures are still far below last year, Western Roads Renew Rate Fights.. 43 of the companies but some of them antici- 

e ae ee pene Resa ogg The German Stratosphere Plane.... 43 pate lower revenue as a result of the new 
pigs oP nd Z . agreement. Official statements indicate that 
: the decline from last year was not as great Brokers’ Loans Set New Low...... ye os cue teikde tor weeeuk will alee a de 
in Se | it in oth ths Cotton Consumption Stimulated.... 47 ec a vo 
in September as it was in other months x ioe : : creased return to the National Air Vrans- 
of this year U. S. Shipbuilding Continues Active 48 : . 
2 et an : ‘i ie: ‘i port Company and Boeing Air Transport 
‘ The estimate of a little over $100,000,000 Canada Fails on Empire Tariff Wall 51 Company. At the same time it will in- 
) = for September would compare with crease the revenues of Colorial Western 
$95,600,000 in August of 1930 and with Airways, Continental Air Line and West- 
just under $134,000,000 in September of one Ade Canse. 


| 





last year. On such a basis the drop from 
September of 1929 to September of 1930 
would be only a little over 21 per cent., 
compared with declines of 30 to 35 per 
cent. from 1929, which have been shown 
by Class 1 reports during last Summer. 


[ CADINGS of revenue freight of Class 

1 systems have not made as good a 
showing in point of comparison 2s have the 
earnings for September. The net of Sep- 
tember or the early part of October 
usually sets the high mark for each year 
in railroad car loadings. This year, how- 
ever, the highest point reached was 984,500 
cars in the week of August 30, which was 
tar below the anticipated peak for 1930. 
The loading reports made a brave effort 
early in October to reach the 1,000,000 car 
mark, but did not quite make it, and with 
the seasonal movement now toward lower 
levels with sharp seasonal declines antici- 
pated in November and December, it is 
almost certain that the week of August 
30 will retain its position as the highest 
ot the year. 

This will also mean that weekly car 
loadings have not once gone above 1,000,- 
000 cars per week in the entire year, 
Whereas in 1928 and 1929 car loadings 
were above 1,000,000 cars per week almost 
steadily from the middle of April to the 
middle of November. 


If this rather certain forecast turns out 
to be true it will be the first time in about 
six years that car loadings have failed to 
reach 1,000,000 cars per week in at least 
some portion of the year. 

The latest weekly report of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association shows total car 
loadings on all Class 1 roads at only about 
960,000 cars. This is a gain of about 
25,000 cars from the previous week in 
1930 and a drop of more than 175,000 cars 
below the same week of last year. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1928, 
the latest weekly report shows a decline of 
about 200,000 cars. 


HE Western railroads have once more 

renewed their fight for higher freight 
rates. Around the beginning of November 
the Association of Western Railway Exec- 
utives announced a formal statement to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
assertion was made that the revenue 
situation of Western railroads has become 
so serious as to merace their ability to 
maintain a condition which would meet 
future transportation requirements. The 
statement claims that in no year since 1920 
have the Western carriers earned a fair 
return upon their property investment and 
asks that the Western class rate case be 
reopened to grant higher freight rates to 
the Western lines. 


Meanwhile, Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port and West Air, Inc., have their new 
all-air transport route from Los Angeles 
to New York in full operation. The new 
service was opened by Colonel Lindbergh 
late in October. The schedule calls for 
a 36-hour run from coast to coast. 


'ONSIDERABLE interest has been 

displayed by aviation authorities in this 
country in apparently well-founded reports 
from Berlin that German aviation en- 
gineers are working on a_ super-speed 
airplane, called the Stratosphere. The new 
plane is reported to be designed for an 
altitude between 35,000 and 40,000 feet and 
for a speed of around 500 miles an hour. 
Other specifications for the plane do not 
appear reliable and even these figures may 
be discounted slightly. What does appear 
definite, however, is that Germany is now 
working on this new plane, probably for 
trans-ocean flying, since at such a speed it 
could make the flight from Berlin to New 
York in only six hours. 

Meanwhile, German preparations con- 
tinue for the trans-Atlantic flight of the 
DO-X, the Dornier-built flying boat which 
is the largest in the world. This twelve- 
motored seaplane has made all of its 
official tests and started its trars-Atlantic 
flight early in November. Plans called for 
stops at Amsterdam, Southampton, Havre, 
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THE ART OF 
BUSINESS THINKING 


and 


THE ART oF 
BUSINESS REASONING 


Companion Volumes 
By H. G. SCHNACKEL 
These two books will be found of in- 


estimable value to the intelligent and 
up-to-date business executive. They fill 
a growing need—that of equipping the 
executive to carry his increasing burden 
of responsibility more successfully by 
training him to think clearly and 
logically, and to apply sound reasoning 
to business problems. 

“The Art of Business Thinking” answers 
specifically these two questions: 1. What 
do we do when we think? 2. What 
should be done to improve our thinking? 
“The Art of Business Reasoning” brings 
to its logical conclusion the material in 
the first volume by answering the ques- 
tions—What are the facts?—What is the 
logical conclusion indicated by the facts? 


THINKING $2.50 
REASONING $3.50 


COMBINATION 


PRICE 
$5.00 


Vigo, Lisbon, the Azores and Bermuda, 
with the final destination the United 
States. 


PRICES 


Reaction Follows Recov- 
ery. Copper, Grains, Oil 
Lower. Tire Prices Up 


r YOWARD the close of October and 
the beginning of November com- 
modity prices moved upward into 

one of the strongest and best sustained re- 
coveries which the general market has 
seen in several months. It looked very 
much as though the tide had finally turned 
and yet the advance was too rapid to be 
fully sustained. 

Shortly after the beginning of Novem- 
ber renewed selling again made its appear- 
ance and practically all of the commodity 
series began to retrace the ground they 
had previously gained. Most of the im- 
portant staples are once more considerably 
lower and in general prices are below 
levels of a couple of weeks ago. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Previous Prev. 

Oe a 165.188 168.209 191.179 

ee =f ROE 10.0573 10.2998 12.4008 
Bureau of Labor...... 84.2 84.0 97.7 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of com- 
modity prices has reflected the more recent 
secondary reactions on staple quotations 
more rapidly than the monthly indexes and 
is again near its lowest levels. Based on 
100 as the average for 1926, the Fisher 
index set a new low record for about ten 
years past early in October at 82.3. Dur- 
ing the rest of that month there was a 
good recovery to around 83, but the re- 
cent declines have again carried the index 
back to only 82.4 or just a little above 
the previous recent low record. The latest 
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figure compares with 93.7 at the begin- 
ning of the present year and with 99.2 
which was the highest weekly average 
reached in 1929. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Prev 

Wheat, July......... $ 863% $ .853% $ 1.36% 
Corn, July. 79% 84% 98 
Oats, July 36% 39% 54 
EU. “Bivinccddssndene 11.91 11.21 17.95 
ee een 4.65 4.50 5.65 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio.... 08% .0834 12% 

a .0475 -0455 0425 
Beef, family......... 18.50 18.50 28.50 
Iron, 2X Phila..:.... 18.76 18.76 22.26 
a ee 31.00 31.00 35.00 
OS ee 5.10 5.10 6.50 
GN co oiccnsnwteucains 9.50 10.00 18.00 
PE she adcilemicansces 26.00 26.75 40.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 4.00 4.00 6.50 
Rubber, July........ 9.40 9.23 16.40 
MANE itaeddcinwus .123 -123 .14 
Crude Oil, Midcont.. 85 1.18% 1.30 


‘TE grain market led the general com- 
modity group upward in a strong re- 
covery around the beginning of Novem- 
ber, but prices have receded once more 
and latest quotations show rather mixed 
small changes from around the close oi 
last month. The cotton market also par- 
ticipated in the advance and has again 
given way under renewed selling. In gen- 
eral, however, cotton prices have held their 
gains a little better than some of the grains 
and the far options in cotton still show an 
advance of from $3 to $4 per bale since 
the latter part of October. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has reported that the general level of farm 
prices declined another five points in the 
latest report for which figures are avail- 
able. This brings the series down 35 
points in a single year and is the lowest 
October level since 1915 or in just about 
15 years. 

Steel prices appear to have been shaded 
somewhat further and the miscellaneous 
metals have followed with lower quota- 
tions. Copper has had to take another re- 
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WILEY BOOKS 


| ON APPROVAL COUPON 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me on approval the fol- 

lowing books. I agree to remit the price within ten 

days after receipt or return the books postpaid. 











| O “The Art of Business Thinking’ ($2.50) 

OC “The Art of Business Reasoning’ ($3.50) 
| Both Volumes ($5.00) 
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duction and practically all of the import- 
ant shippers are now quoting 914 cents per 
pound against 10 cents per pound in Oc- 
tober. Present prices are just about half 
of the quotations prevailing a year ago. 


HE steady and unfavorable decline in 

domestic crude oil production has not 
restrained that section of the commodity 
market from following the general trend. 
Beginning around the close of October 
with reductions by important factors, the 
cutting of crude oil prices has spread 
pretty generally throughout the entire 
country and prices have again set up a 
new low level since 1915. 


FISHER PRICE INDEX 
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1929 1930 


In spite of the continued low price for 
rubber most of the important tire manu- 
facturers have revised their list prices 
upward. As of November 1, advances 
went into effect of from 2% to 5 per cent. 
The new schedules are understood to carry 
a guarantee until May 15 of next year. 
The tire companies themselves do not 
appear to benefit from this advance in 
price, however, since at the same time 
they have increased discounts to dealers 
to approximately 25 per cent. compared 
with a previous discount basis of around 
21 per cent. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money at 1 Per cent. Gold 
Imports Grow. Brokers’ 
Loans Set Record Low 


HERE has been no great change in 
ie rates in recent weeks and the 

general level remains practically 
stationary around the lowest prices seen in 
many years. Although the official rates 
have not declined further, still the tend- 
ency has been steadily toward easier money. 
The New York Stock Exchange official 
call money rate, for instance, was main- 
tained at a level of 2 per cent. throughout 
the entire month of October and running 
into November, yet a great portion of the 
loans made in that period were at 1% per 
cent. and it was reported that many mil- 
lions were loaned at the extreme low level 
of 1 per cent. 


Current Interest Rates 





2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

COT sia 55 5 5 oss casisine 2% 2% 6% 
60-90 day time........ oy ae 2% 6 
Commercial paper.... . 3 3 6 
New York rediscount 2% 2% 5 


The call money rate was held officially 
at 2 per cent. in the New York market 
throughout every trading day in October. 
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“Munson Blue 


Autopoints Make Friends 


for the Line” 











Here’s a story that will 
interest everybody who 
sells transportation. 


TILL another story of how 

American industry gets busi- 
ness by the Autopoint method! 
The Munson Steamship Line, like 
other transportation companies, is 
working constantly to get more 
passenger and freight traffic. 


This means the whole country 
must be “contacted”— obviously a 
tremendous job.. Reavis Jackson, 
general western freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Munson Line, has 
found that Autopoint Pencils, im- 
printed with his firm’s name, do 
good work when placed in the hands 
of prospective passengers, managers 
of tourist bureaus, industrial ex- 
ecutives and others who may fur- 
nish business. 


The Munson Line uses blue 
Autopoints for this purpose, to 
correspond with the color of their 
well-known emblem shown above. 
Autopoints were selected to “repre- 
sent” the Munson Line because, 
as Mr. Jackson says, “they excel 
in attractiveness, durability, efh- 
ciency, personality.” His verdict, 
based on several years’ experience 
with Autopoints, is that “the blue 


Tne “Better Pencil” J Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


one simple moving part. 
wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
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Cannot “jam’’—protected by patent. But 
to go 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 











Autopoint has made many friends 
for the Munson Steamship Line.” 

This firm’s experience may sug- 
gest a like use of Autopointstoyou. 
Whatever your field we know there 
is a way Autopoints can help you. 
Let us help you find it. 


A complimentary 
pencil for you 
To show you just 
what an Autopoint 
is, and why users 
like it, we'll send you a 
complimentary pencil imprinted 
with your firm’s name. There is 
no obligation in this offer. But it 
is made because we hope to interest 
you in using this pencil asa sales aid. 
Send us your name and address 
on the coupon below. Enclose 
letterhead or business card, please. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead inky 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, II. 


let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Name. 


Munson Steamship 


For Executives 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 






































Reavis Jackson, 
jeneral Western 

Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, 


ine. 


















Firm Title. 
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This is an unusual record ard is only the con 
third month in about fifteen years during 000 
which the renewal rate on the New York yea: 




































Stock Exchange has remained unchanged. 

Leading bill dealers have reduced their C 
interest rates once more for the first time 
since last July. The latest change has 
been a reduction of one-eighth of one per a! 
cent. with 90 day bills now quoted 1% to 
2 per cent. The latest change brings these 
quotations back to the levels in effect be- 
fore the slight advance of last July. I 





HE gold movement has continued its 


gradual trend toward reversal from 
W e P Y CSCW L exports to imports and the month of Oc- ber 
tober will probably show the first excess the 
of imports since last June. Exports were pat 


. 
fairly heavy throughout the S b 
A Better Substitute Se ee er ea 


couple of months. Preliminary figures for 


October indicate exports of only about 9,2 
for Malleable Ir on $9,000,000 and imports of about $18,009,- ro 












































000, a balance of about $9,000,000. 7 
0 
Ts : . SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS GAIN AGAIN ur 
) SECURE a material of higher magnetic perme (NEW YORK STATE NET in SEPTEMBER) 
ability for the frames of our direct current motors +30 ua 
and generators, our metallurgists recently suc- sie ax / TI 
ceeded in electro-synthesizing a new ferro-alloy ll \ 2 
from purest raw materials—and in so doing made 
+10 
a contribution to all industry. Aremite, as this \ yi 7 
new alloy is known, has twice the tensile strength | © n 
of grey iron and will cast more intricate pat- - \/ 
terns than cast steel. It is close-grained, non- " th 
porous, solid-cored and easily machineable—a -20 . 
‘ ‘ 1925 1926 . 
substitute for malleable iron that can be pro- = oo a fe 
duced in one-sixth the time! We are using Aremite Se ee, See 
: js : continue far below last year. The figures 
with great success in the frames of our heaviest- from all districts have shown no very 
duty electric hoists. It is ideal for all heavy-sec- Pe ae & ae eee, Se oe 
: ‘ : : currently running far below the corres- 
tion castings, pressure castings, machine tool ponding week of 1929, due to the anniver- 
castings, punch holders, die shoes, pumps and sary of the 1929 panic. 
similar uses. If you are interested in. securing Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
. ° . . 30, 1929 
better castings in shorter time, let us tell you New York.......... $6.163,670,000 $20,597,592, 000 
. RIN on cad.uck bier 614,202,000 962,634,000 
more about Aremite. Philadelphia ........ 511,951,000 853,925,000 
oO: ee 673,652,000 1,016,775,000 
If you | blem in electrical BM ix2ts ss 250'48s00 _ 313%680,000 
) ’ “pang ie - IR SccaeSnavieas 483, 3689, ( 
f Jon have a pro hd tn ¢ ectrical-motored ma Paieewe AA 1,179.758,000 _2,285,991,000 
chinery come to Robbins © Myers. We offer you gg RR 248,949,000 386,530,000 
h shies letel d ] Minneapois ........ 163,881,000 256,795,000 
Z ¢ faci 2tzes of a comp eteLy moaern Pp ant and ansas City.......: 295,195,000 pole pee 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture San Francisco. 2s: 718040,000 —1,308/609,00 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- TG occas $11,232,604,000 $28,976,874,000 


tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 
In recent months our gold exports have 


gone chiefly to Italy and Canada, while 
imports have been coming in small volume 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. from Mexico, Japan and various South 


American countries. During October we 
P ‘ . received o 15,000,000 in i ts from 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario ived over $ in imports frot 


Brazil alone, while practically all of the 
$9,000,000 in exports went to Canada. 


HE movement of brokers’ loans con- 
tinues definitely downward and_ these 
1930 figures have declined at least $100,000,009 
per week for the last five weeks. The lat- 
est report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York shows total loans to brokers at 
only $2,512,000,000. This is a decline of 
FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES a little over $100,000,000 in a single week 
ard carries this series to a new low record 
since June, 1926. In the past five weeks 
this compilation of brokers’ loans has de- 


clined $700,000,000. The latest figures 
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compare with the high point of $6,800,- 
000,000 reached early in October of last 
year. 


COTTON 


and GRAIN 
Cotton Ginnings Show 
Gains. U. S. Farms De- 


cline Sharply in _ 1930 
Census 


EPORTS by the Department of 
R Agriculture on both cotton and 

grain for.the period ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, have not yet been issued, as 
these lines are written, but it is antici- 
pated that they will not show nearly so 
great fluctuations as did earlier reports in 
the present crop season. 

The Bureau of the Census has reported 
9,252,000 running bales of cotton, counting 
round barrels as halves and excluding 
linters, which were ginned from the crop 
of 1930 previous to October 18. This fig- 
ure shows a good gain over ginnings up 
to the same date last year, when a total 
was reported of less than 9,100,000 bales. 
There is a gain of more than 1,000,000 
bales over the figure of 8,151,000 reported 
to the same date two years ago. 


HE Census Bureau has announced 

some preliminary statistics on the 
number of farms in the continental United 
States as of April 1, 1930. Such figures 
indicate that the total number of farms in 
this country was only 6,297,000. This fig- 
ure shows a decline of over 150,000 farms, 
or 2.3 per cent., below the census figures 
for 1920. 


— CORN CROP LOWEST IN DECADE 
lig 3 of BUSHELS 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output and Stocks 
Further Reduced. World 
Curtailment Plans in Sugar 
and Copper 
ETROLEUM—For the first time in 

- a good many months domestic output 
ot crude petroleum showed a daily average 
gain for two weeks in succession toward 
the close of October and the beginning of 
November. Such advances have been cut 
short, however, and the general trend of 
crude oil output in the United States still 
continues definitely downward. 

The latest report of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute shows the average daily 
output of crude oil in the United States 
estimated at 2,363,000 barrels. This is a 
decline of about 15,000 barrels per day com- 
pared with the previous week’s report. In 
two weeks average daily production gained 





= you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 


users are saving? 





Iron Fireman users are buying 


better heat and power for less money 





ALLERTON HOUSE, CHICAGO 


This famous hotel bought an Iron 

Fireman in November, 1928. It 

paid for itself in three months, so 

they bought another. They now 

use two Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burners 






GLOBE REGISTER COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI 
The president of this company 
states that Iron Fireman reduced 


their fuel bill about two-thirds, 
and delivered improved heating. 


MEN WHO HAVE installed the Iron Fireman are being well paid for 
doing so. 


Recently a business man wanted the facts about Iron Fireman oper- 
ation and results. We supplied him with users’ names—not a picked 
list—just a handful of cards from the thousands on file. He wrote 
to them. Replies direct from users reported average savings in fuel 
bills alone of 31.62 per cent, which is an annual return of 39.44 per 


cent on their investments in Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. 


And this fuel saving is but a by-product of Iron Fireman 
firing. Uniform, automatically-controlled heat and power, and 
smoke elimination alone are worth the cost of an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Burner. 


Iron Fireman non-agitated forced underfiring is the scientifically 
sound method of firing. It makes firebox temperatures 500 to 1000 
degrees hotter than with hand firing. Iron Fireman burns the smaller 


sizes of coal, which cost less per ton. It burns Jess coal. It prevents 
smoke; saves labor costs, cuts fuel bills, gives steady, unvarying room 
temperature or boiler pressure. These results are proved in thousands 
of installations, covering nearly every state in the Union. Iron. 
Fireman design and manufacture are of finest quality and highest 
standard. Catalog on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches: Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
Subsidiaries: New York, Milwaukee. 


United States and Canada. 


Dealers in principal cities in 


© 1930 Fm Co. 


[Ron FIREMAN 


AUT OMA TiC 


... the machine 
that made coal 


COAL BURNER 


an automatic fuel 










































Giving 


service 





24 hours a day... 


THE SERVICE of the Bell 
System never stops. Every 
minute, through the night as 
well as through the day, it is 
working. 

One reason why the tele- 
phone is used more and more 
each year is that it is so easy 
to use. Operators are quick 
to answer switchboard signals; 
connections are completed 
promptly. 

Making the service attrac- 
tive is sound merchandising. 
At the same time it is in the 
public’s interest. For one per- 
son to be able to get in com- 


munication with another, 
whenever and wherever de- 
sired, is often more than mere- 
ly convenient. 

One indication of the wide- 
spread demand for this service 
is the vast plant, precisely con- 
structed and expertly main- 
tained, required to supply it. 
In thirty years the plant in- 
vestment of the Bell System 
has grown from $181,000,000 
to more than $4,000,000,000. 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 
Securities’’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Counselors 
to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


Write for complimentary 
copies of future bulletins. 
Also ask about the proof 
of our accuracy during the 
**breaks.” 
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12,000 barrels, but the figure was still 
14,000 barrels below the output around 
the beginning of October and shows a de- 
cline of nearly 500,000 barrels per day 
from the daily average production in the 
corresponding week of last year. 


OPPER—Arrival of South African 

leaders in the copper industry in New 
York has given further basis to recent re- 
ports that leaders in the world industry 
are trying to bring about an international 
agreement for the restriction of copper 
production. American and South African 
producers seem to be fairly well in line 
while Belgian leaders are reported as will- 
ing to curtail their production providing 
that the Canadian mines can be brought 
into the agreement. 


UGAR—Cuba continues to be the key- 

stone in plans for world curtailment of 
the sugar crop. Mention has previously 
been made of the Cuban proposal to with- 
draw 1,500,000 tons of carry-over from the 
present year’s crop, the companies turning 
that amout of sugar over to the Govern- 
ment and being paid by Government bonds 
backed up by the sugar in storage. 


SHIPPING 


U. 8S. Shipbuilding to be 
Busy for Next Five Years. 
European Side Declines 


LTHOUGH a good portion of the 
ship building now being done in this 
country is being directly financed 

by the Government, that is the best kind 
of credit that could be desired and it ap- 
pears that the industry in the United 
States is far busier than in most of the 
other countries of the world. 

One of the more favorable aspects of 
the present picture is the fact that there 
are enough ships being planned to continue 
present ship building activity, not only for 
the present year, but over the next five or 
six years. Mr. T. V. O’Connor, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, re- 
cently estimated that American ship yards 
will do at least $75,000,000 worth of work 
every year for the next five years. In- 
cluded in this estimate is an expenditure 
of nearly $300,000,000 for merchant ship 
construction and about $100,000,000 for 
other ship building. Mr. O’Connor said 
that mail contracts already awarded or in 
process of awarding called for construc- 
tion of 68 new ships aggregating over 
700,000 gross tons and to cost around 
$280,000,000. 

Efforts are being made to direct ship 
building activities toward decrease of the 
unemployment situation and the Shipping 
Board has intimated that at least 20,000 
workers would be given employment in its 
ship building program during the next 
twelve months. 


We the ship building situation in 
the United States is, therefore, quite 
favorable, conditions through the world 
are far from satisfactory. According to 
the latest report of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping for the quarter ended September 
30, 1930, the volume of world construction 
of merchant vessels is lower than at any 
time for the past two years. 

During the last quarter Great Britain 
and Ireland report 1,116,746 gross tons 
under construction, against 1,392;063 for 
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quarter ended June 30, 1930; United 
States, 212,974, against 238,163; other 
countries, 1,239,316, against 1,427,509; and 
the total, 2,569,036, against 3,057,735. Also 
in the last quarter the volume of new 
orders fell far short of replacing the work 
being carried towards completion, the 
launchings during the period representing 
about 230,000 gross tons more than the 
new tonnage on which work was begun. 

There are now under construction 13 
ships, each of 20,000 gross tons or up- 
wards. Five of these large merchant ves- 
sels are being built in Great Britain and 
Ireland; four in France and two each in 
the United States and Italy. 


EMPLOYMENT INDEX STILL DOWN 
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LABOR and 
WAGES 


Winter Prospects Poor for 
Unemployed as Govern- 
ment Pushes Aid 


ROM a fundamental standpoint of 
Presi statistics, it would appear that 

the unemployment situation is very 
little worse than it has been in recent 
months and has even shown a slight im- 
provement. From a standpoint of press 
reports, popular psychology and _ public 
opinion, however, it is certainly getting 
more and more attention. It might be 
cynically predicted that the high point of 
publicity for unemployment relief may 
have been reached just before the recent 
national election, which took place early 
in November. 

Aside from the political aspects of un- 
employment relief, it is none the less cer- 
tain that the situation continues serious 
and that the coming of Winter will make 
the situation still worse in the Eastern 
states. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER has appointed 
Colonel Arthur Woods chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Unemployment. This committee is to co- 
ordinate the results of the recent unem- 
ployment investigation and carry out prac- 
tical plans for relief of such unemployment. 
Thus far the committee has indicated that 
the most serious situations are to be found 
in the Middle West and around the Great 
Lakes. Colonel Woods has tentatively es- 
timated the total number of unemployed 
in the United States at 3,500,000, including 
about 1,000,000 as the permanent number 
of unemployed or those who are not suit- 
able for work. 

More than a dozen of the largest cities 
in the country’ are co-operating with 
Colonel Woods. 





End Your Foot Troubles 


Step out of foot troubles by stepping into a pair of 
Arch Preserver Shoes. They end foot aches and 
bodily fatigue . . . give you foot health .. . comfort 
in action. This is the original and only ARCH 
PRESERVER shoe with patented features never 
successfully duplicated. Custom styles, $12.50 up. 


Red Label styles, $10.00 up. | 
( sth t ARCH 

RESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 








E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & McHale, 
Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 





Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


















A modern beat for the 
Holiday feast / 


GOLDEN 
FRUIT CAKE 


After that delicious Thanksgiving and Christmas Dinner 
serve B and C Golden FRUIT CAKE... the luscious, 
modern, full-flavored fruit cake that adds the topping 
treat to the holiday feast. 

It’s full of crispy nuts, candied cherries, meaty pine- 
apple, spicy citron and sweet raisins, blended with the purest 
butter, eggs, sugar—and flavored as you’d expect fruit cake to 
be! (Government Permit) Never before has a fruit cake been 
even half so good! 


Packed in a Beautiful Indian Design Container 


Each cake comes in a colorful air-proof metal container. 


3 Ibs. of delicious Fruit Cake for $3.60 


These cakes make ideal gifts, too; especially appropriate 
for an entire family where it is impractical to send individual 
gifts to each member. 

Of course you'll have a Fruit Cake for Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner. Make it the 
best one you’ve ever tasted by ordering a B and C Golden Fruit Cake for your family and 
your friends’ family—now—for Christmas delivery. Send check, draft, or money order. 


THE B and C BAKING CO. 
237 South Clinton Street Dayton, Ohio 
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S a nation of workers we have produced an good 
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abundance of wealth, and as individuals we constantly sessio 

emplo 

enjoy its increasing benefits. Millions of comfortable propo 

port 

homes, millions of automobiles, millions of radios and par 

ecial 

electric lights give us, day by day, improved facilities - 

ye Ce 

and comforts. Thousands upon thousands of schools, pub- 
lic libraries and museums add constantly to the sum of 

our human knowledge. Our clinics and hospitals care IN 


for us as we need care. Theatres, golf courses, clubs 


and community associations give us diversion and pleas- 






General ant expansion. Ships ply to and from our ports. Rail- 


Foundation 





roads and airplanes give us close communication with 
our fellow beings. We are thus wealthy as a nation and 
wealthy as individuals. If the law of supply and demand 
has lessened the replacement cost of our possessions 
we are no less wealthy. And we shall be no less wealthy 
so long as we hold to our pioneering heritage for the 
creation of new wealth. New ideas are still rewarded 
and new development still creates wealth. We must 
carry forward that creative energy which has shown the 
way to new industrial developments, and has translated 


our natural resources into national greatness. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 


Engineering — Development — Management 


141 Broadway, New York 
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WASHINGTON 


Interest Turns Toward 
Congress Following Na- 
tional Elections. 


ITH the excitement of the Gov- 

\ \ ernment elections gradually sub- 

siding, interest in the nation’s 
capitol is now beginning to turn toward the 
next session of Congress. It is apparent 
that even under the best of conditions the 
Republican administration is not going to 
have any free sailing and it will take all 
of the President’s tact and aggressiveness 
to keep his Congress in line. 

Previous to the elections there was a 
good deal of propaganda, mainly from 
political sources, for convening an extra 
session of Congress to deal with the un- 
employment situation. At no time has the 
proposal been given a great deal of sup- 
port among official observers, but Presi- 
dent Hoover has recently issued a formal 
declaration that there is no occasion for 
such a special session and that it will not 
be called. The next session of Congress, 
therefore, will convene in December of 
this year. 


| INTERNATIONAL 


British Imperial Confer- 
ence Closing With Little 
Action. Parliament Opens 
ES REAT BRITAIN—Thus ffar_ the 

widely heralded and rather important 
British Imperial Conference has not ac- 
complished anything very tangible. Dele- 
gates from all of the British Dominions 
have been meeting in London for nearly 
six weeks. There have been discussions 
of many important subjects, but none of 
them have yielded any fruit. Indications 
at this writing are that the Conference 
will disband around the middle of the 
present month. Probably the most im- 
portant question before the Conference was 
the Canadian proposal for a great tariff 
wall around England and all of the British 
colonies. Despite last minute optimism on 
the part of Canadian leaders, the cause 
seems a lost one and it appears very im- 
probable that any such tariff agreement 
will be passed. 


FRENCH PRICES DECLINE 
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Parliament convened around the begin- 
ning of the month for its Winter term. 
The opening address by King George V, 
was his first appearance at a State func- 
tion since his illness two years ago. In the 
course of this address a coalition between 
the Labor and the Liberal parties was dis- 
closed. Such a coalition with the Liberal 
party will greatly strengthen the minority 
Government of the Labor party. 












HY ... Metal 


Stamping Quotations 
Vary So Much... 





HEN quotations on metal 
stampings vary considerably, 
experienced buyers do _ find 


out the reason for the difference 
before placing the order. 


Often it is found that the blue- 
print submitted is made up with a 
casting in mind, or with features 
which are not practicable, or without 
specific tolerances indicated. Natur- 
ally, such blueprints are interpreted 
differently by the various bidders, 
which reflects in the quotations. 


In securing bids all of these fac- 
tors should be taken into account, 
especially the correct indication of 
tolerance requirements, as tolerances 
affect the piece price very materially. 
This procedure provides a definite 
basis ior all bidders to work on, and 
prevents trouble later on. 

The final consideration is the stamping 
experience of the bidders. G. P. & F., this 
year celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, has 
the background necessary to appreciate the 
problems involv in practically every kind 
of light weight and medium _ stamping. 
Thus, in addition to quoting intelligently, 
ia. ©. is able to offer suggestions 


that often net only improve the design but 
lower production cost as well. 


_Why not consult G. P. & F. for sugges- 
ticns and quctations? 








The essentials in producing this radio cabinet 
were interchangeability of parts to save 
assembly time, and attractive appearance. 
G. P. & F. engineers found a way to com- 
bine these twe elements successfully and 
economically. 


Gruber, PagscHKE & Frey Co. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
All Parts of the Country 


1376 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 


G.Pe«F. 


STAMPINGS 






























— a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed 
and have a few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 
This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 

natural exercises— light, cen or heavy, as you 
& choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 
\ drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 


GYMJUNIOR-(Fe/forme Gymmasium” 


ives youa Punching Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
owi Machine, Ma e Reducer, Swimming Ma- 
. chine, Wrist Developer, Chinning Bar, etc. All in one 
) Space-saving, tubular-iron aah, Seen persons (adult 
or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
attractive in any room. Also suitable for 
Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other 
group uses. Reasonably priced. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
542 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 





illustrated literature 

descriptive of Gym 

Junior and partial 
payment offer. 
































Odd Lots 
100 Share Lots 


We offer a complete bro- 
kerage service to both 
“Odd Lot” and “Full Lot” 
buyers. We are pleased to 
consult with investors in 
regard to their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially 
invited to make use of our 
board rooms. 


Trading Booklet 
Sent upon Request 


Please mention F, 449 


johnMuir& (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton. Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E, 42d St. 
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Continental Can 
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Tobey EKirk 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Further Declines Will Bring Added Op portuni- 
ties for the Far-Sighted and Patient Investor 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


stocks have had a short and dis- 

appointing recovery, followed after 
election by renewed weakness and new low 
levels on the decline which have carried 
representative averages to the lowest fig- 
ures witnessed since 1927. 

Two statements about the market are 
self-evident and one is a forecast. First, 
we are still in a major bear market. 
Second, we are constantly growing nearer 
the end of that bear market. The third 
statement, which is not self-evident, is our 
continued feeling that the end of that bear 
market is not very far off. 

We have previously stated that the next 
strong support point, from a purely tech- 
nical angle, is the general level formed by 
the congestion in average prices during 
1926. On such a basis the above average 
of fifty rail and industrial stocks could de- 
cline to around 135 before reaching those 
levels of support. 


Soc our last review of the market 


WE have also previously stated that, 
while we may see those low levels 
reached, it would not be necessary for 
stocks to go that low before making a 
bottom, and we feel that we are near 
enough to a real turn in the market to 
question whether prices will actually go 
as low as the 1926 levels. 

The closing months of a bear market are 
just as misleading and just as dangerous 
as are the closing months of a bull market. 
Prices go too far in both cases. They 
make many false starts, followed by a lapse 
back into the previous major trend, before 
finally rounding the corner and emerging 
into the new and reverse major direction 
of the next big swing. There were many 
false starts downward, many indications 
that the bull market was over, long before 
the Panic of 1929. Likewise, we are now 
witnessing many false starts, many indica- 
tions that the bear market is over, before 
we finally get the bottom which will re- 
verse the present bear trend into the next 
major upswing. 


ANY authorities advocate waiting 

until the turn has actually been made 
before taking a position for the next big 
swing but we disagree with them to some 
extent because it is too difficult to com- 
plete all of one’s market shifting after a 
definite trend has been established and it 
must of necessity be done at prices less 
favorable than were seen before the bottom 
actually formed. Investors who expected 
a bear market in 1929 but waited to sell 
their holdings until the bear market was 
definitely under way had little practical 
success in getting out. 

We do not think the next bull market 
will go as fast as did the beginning of the 
present bear market, when it started last 
October, but we do feel that a good por- 
tion of one’s accumulation may be accom- 
plished near the end of a bear market 
instead of after the beginning of the next 
bull market. 


b head is why we adhere to our pre- 
vious advice that investors who will 
not be scared out by further declines, who 
are not looking for quick profits, who are 
buying only for long-swing commitment 
over the next year or so, are justified in 
buying stock on a scale down at this time, 
to the extent of about 50 per cent. of the 
position they want to hold through the 
next bull swing. 

There is, however, no necessity for 
reaching for stocks. Wait for them to 
reach the prices at which cold-blooded 
analysis indicates that they are definite 
bargains. That is the beauty of buying 
while stocks are still going down instead 
of waiting until they have started up. It 
requires no haste in thinking and judgment, 
and taking one’s time is oue of the best 
foundations for practical investment. 

We are still in a bear market and prices 
should go lower, but for the long-swing 
investor who will be patient we continue 
to advise the gradual accumulation o! 
strong stocks on a scale down. 
—November 6, 1930. 
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INVESTMENT 


COURAGE 


N the period immediately ahead many will lay the basis of their investment 
fortunes. The full force of pessimism is striking during the current months. Bet- 
ter times are in store. Prices of securities will discount business improvement. 
Investment plans must be matured and decisions reached in advance of the 


business revival. 


We are now in the bottom area of the depression. In depth and duration this 
depression will parallel that of 1921. Our recollection of I92I is vivid. At the 
lowest point discouragement was greatest. The best investment opportunities 
existed at the time of extreme pessimism. 


The quality which carried the investor of 
1921 to success was Courage. Within five years 
he had built his investment estate. Courage 
was required to act in 192l. 

An appraisal of the facts gives Courage. 

On December 29, I919, near the peak of 
post war business expansion, The Brookmire 
Economic Service said in a public statement: 


“There will be good profits up to July Ist 
but the latter half of 1920 will be a time of 
severe business contraction.” 


We remember vividly the business decline 
which set in as predicted, the latter half of 1920 
and continued in a depressed state through- 
out 1921. 

On December 26, 1921, at the beginning of 
the marked revival, The Brookmire Service 
again publicly stated: 


“Improvement may be so sharp as to entail 
serious losses upon those who maintain for 
too long a pessimistic outlook.”’ 


The Brookmire Service in December 1928, 
predicted the depression of 1929 with the same 
accuracy. On January 6, 1930, the Service said: 


“‘Temporary recovery in the first quarter; no 
permanent turn before the third quarter; may 
be delayed longer.”’ 


We believe in facing the facts. We like to be 
optimistic but not to the extent of misleading 
our clients. We regret that it has been necessary 
to be pessimistic so long. We are glad that we 
can now begin to.sound a cheerful note. Not 
because revival will be immediate but because 
it is close enough to give us hope. The man 
who has Courage when days are dark is now 
laying his business and investment plans to take 
advantage of improvement. 


What has Brookmire to offer the investor 
and business man who realizes the necessity 
of making his plans now? To those interested 
we shall be glad to outline the scientific co- 
operation we are prepared to render, and to 
explain how this organization can chart, with 
an exceptional degree of accuracy, the future 
course of business in general and various 
industries and companies in particular. Your 
letter will bring a prompt response. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 


INE. ORPORA TES 


551 FIFTH AVENUE »- 





_ = a 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO 
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Conservative 
Banking 


ig IS the steadfast pur- _ 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 


standards of safety. 


‘CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 


LOS ANGELES 














Con You Answer? 


CAN ONE be unsuccessful in 
common stock investment even 
though the soundest and must prom- 
ising stocks were purchased? 


If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 


investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


) M°NEEL INSTITUTE . 


S of Investment Education, Inc. 
Boston 








One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


For the client with:a moderate capital—elimi- 
nating picking and choosing—the Institute recom- 
mends ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE. 

In January, 1930, United Aircraft was so 
recommended, at 50. In April, profits were 
accepted at 95. 

RIGHT NOW-—another OUTSTANDING 
PURCHASE is being given clients. 


To obtain this Bulletin, FREE, 
sumpiy ask tor FN-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


T the time that the last article was 

written for this column, stocks were 
making a temporary bottom in which a 
rally took place. In general a new low 
price level was not established until the 
day that this article was being written, at 
which time practically all of the market 
leaders made new lows for the year and 
the Dow Jones averages made a new low 
with them. 

It was stated in the last article that we 
would not buy this market without stabil- 
ization or a further drive and we expect 
the latter to be the case. It is not ex- 
pected that all stocks will make a bottom 
on the same day. At the present time cer- 
tain groups seem to be pretty well liqui- 
dated and purchases of stocks in these 
groups at present market prices on days of 
weakness are not likely to cause much 
worry now and in the future should show 
a very handsome profit. 

These stocks in general appear to be in 
five different groups; they are the milk 
products companies, the amusements, the 
oils, the sugars and the cottons. New lows 
in the market leaders have not made new 
lows in these groups. On basis of value, 
present and prospective, their selling prices 
seem amply justified. 


N the milk products companies our 

choices will be Bordens and National 
Dairy Products; in amusement, Radio 
Keith Orpheum and Loews; in the oils, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
Continental Oil; in the sugars, Cuba Cane 
Products and South Porto Rico; in the 
coppers, Anaconda and Howe Sound. 

It does not yet seem to be time to buy 
the market leaders such as Steel, Can, 
Public Utilities, General Electric, Westing- 
house, etc. Some time before the end of 
the year the writer expects that he can 
recommend these stocks. At the time that 
this article was written he still feels that 
they are going lower and therefore cannot 
recommend them. It would seem advisable 
to keep the major portion of one’s capital 
available for the purchase of these stocks. 
The above list is recommended only be- 
cause it is believed they are approximately 
at the bottom and by purchasing them one 
will at least have a portion of one’s stocks 
at the present price level in case the 
market should. turn around from this price 
basis. 


T the present time things are prac- 

tically the reverse of the Summer of 
’29. The stocks in general are undervalued 
according to the gauges generally used for 
determining value. The only reason for 
expecting lower prices in most of the 
market leaders is the question of technical 
condition. While brokers’ loans have had 
an enormous drop, collateral loans by 








banks have not. Some further clearing 
up of this particular phase of the economic 
situation would appear to be necessary. 


NE of the main factors which has to 

be contended with is public hysteria. 
People become frightened at a given situa- 
tion, either with or without reason, and 
sell in unison, which action often brings 
about ridiculously low prices. ‘There were 
a number of examples of this in the break 
of last November, such as the time that 
White Sewing Machine sold at $1 and 
immediately rallied to $10; Electric Bond 
& Share sold at 50 and immediately rallied 
at about 70. Several of these have oc- 
curred at this time, particularly in the bond 
market. Brazil 8’s sold down to 61 at the 
news of the revolution and are now back 
at 92. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5’s sold 
at 36 and rallied in a few days to 50. 
There is no development in the affairs of 
Brazil or the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad to warrant such violent fluctua- 
tion in the bonds. 


I.’ - WOOLWORTH & COMPANY 

*® is not exactly a depression proof 
stock but from a practical standpoint it 
comes in that category. When times are 
hard the middle class of customers may 
buy less luxuries from the 5 and 10 cent 
stores but it makes up for that by buying 
more of the necessities. The upper class 
customer, however, is likely to transfer a 
great deal of his buying from more expen- 
sive establishments to the 5 and 10 cent 
stores. 

Such a tendency accounts largely for the 
splendid record which Woolworth is going 
to turn in for the current year. Sales 
dropped below last year in the Summer 
but since August they have been going 
ahead of 1929 once more and it is very 
probable that this concern will show a 
larger net profit for 1930 than in 1929. 
In that year earnings were over $35,000,000 
or $3.66 on the nearly 10,000,000 shares of 
stock outstanding. At present prices around 
60 the stock gives a dividend yield of only 
4 per cent. but the payment is safe and the 
common stock has splendid possibilities for 
the future. 


ge: time in the not too distant future, 
it seems to the writer that a position 
can be taken on the long side of stocks 
which will result in doubling or tripling 
one’s capital over the period covered by 
the next bull market. At that time the 
main thing is to have sufficient strength of 
purpose and cool reasoning so that fear 
does not prevent purchases being made at 
bargain prices for by the time it is evident 
to the public at large, business will change 
for the better and prices will certainly be 
well above the bottom. 

—November 5, 1930. 
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For the first nine months of 1930 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY’S 


Net to Common Stock and Reserves was 


$33,111,000 


—more than three and one-half million dollars 
greater than for the entire year of 1929 





By investing in Cities Service 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY Common stock you share in the 
record-breaking and growing 


Net to Common Stock and Reserves : pp : 
earnings of the Cities Service 


1925... . $11,496,900 


1926... . . 15,611,466 ——— 

1927 ... . + 22,604,926 This is an excellent time to acquire 
1928 ... . . 22,876,755 Cities Service Common stock. For 
1929 .... . 29,591,440 further information fill in and 
1930 (first 9 months) 33,111,000 mail the coupon below, or consult 








your investment dealer or banker. 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street () New York City 


Branches in principal cities 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York 





























a nn + a Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization 
?: Mi Resern Sandan le” 2 Cc po al and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
. M., . B.C. 
to-Coast and Canadian network—34 Stations. Name 
Address 
Cit. 
al (098C—16) 
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56 FORBES for N‘ 
BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 
The Best of All Christmas Gifts! : 
a 
© e e e e Ne 
Combine the Graciousness of Christmas Giving Ne 
NC 
With the Common-sense of Business Building! E; 
No 
Christmas is just around the corner! Time for Christmas giving! Ni 
Fundamental books on business will be welcomed this Christmas more than ever before by 
your family, business associates and friends. 10 
A FORBES book combines the graciousness of Christmas giving with the common-sense k. 
of business building. These books of practical business guidance represent a value which N 
makes their small cost inconsequential. . N 
The value of a business book depends upon the experiences and achievements of the author. ~ 
No one can question the authoritativeness and outstanding profit-yielding value of books 4 
written by Roger W. Babson, President, Babson’s Statistical Organization—John Moody, N 
President, Moody’s Investment Service—B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine—James H. 1 
Rand, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Remington Rand, Inc.—Herbert N. Casson—William R. : 
Bassett--Homer J. Buckley, and the others. These men are all leaders. Their books are N 
also leaders. They carry you through problems in selling, distributing, manufacturing, x 
management, investment and personal financing. They will inspire you, teach you, give you N 
new ideas upon which to make your business grow. : 
For Someone Whom You Want to Please! : 
There are, doubtless, many of your friends, associates and members of your family whom : 
you particularly wish to please this Christmas. You cannot equal a Forbes book as a gift. 
We have prepared for you an attractive Christmas card which we will address with your } 
name and place in each book that you order sent as a Christmas gift. The books will be 
wrapped in a handsome Christmas package and mailed in time to reach their destinations : 
by Christmas Day. 1 
Fill out the coupon with titles, names and addresses of the persons to whom you wish the 
books sent. You can save money by receiving a 10% discount on $5.00 worth of books, 
and 15% discount on $10.00 worth and over. : 


ui List of Christmas Titles 





Stock Market Theory and Practice Psychology and Profits 
y MR nes Wh OMOR oo occ ccc seccacaasare $7.50 MOY MOONEE Fig EES iiss cise cccicseccesdaswas $3.50 
ve Watch Your Selling Dollar Profitable Investing 
By Archibald M. Crossley.............cc000. $5.00 RO PONE PRIN os oir 6 ck Sw Souiewroewedecadcawad $2.50 
ay What A Master Salesman Should Know Creative Thinkers 
‘ IY Li. Ti, TROMEMOMOTY «o.oo ccc cc csccwececes $2.50 By Merpert N. CassOn 2... oie. cc ccceecesecen $2.00 
Ki The Successful Control of Profits Business Fundamentals 
oy By Walter Rautenstrauch................... $3.00 May GROMOE W. TAMBOR. occ co oeccdecnasicescic $2.00 
é. Forbes Epigrams Assuring Business Profits 
SS a AG ee ee ee $2.00 By Semes Th. TAG, D6... ici ccs oes cesses $2.50 
hy How To Get the Most Out of Business The Passing of Normalcy 
nM ERE RUE sine cosh gic sia cea eae ssa maebwal $2.50 Say GRBEIOD Wa WOO isc ickiccesiccccicecses $3.00 
Men Who Are Making Ainerica How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
ee ee, VNR. oss aw ose cu es cess ehadors $3.00 ey Watters WR. BABaett sos... occ ciececcscaea $2.50 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company Se oie cisiceigus Dien sc ei edinn tin ae ae cts 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ve Send the following books with my compliments to the persons indicated below, wrapped in your hand- 
some Christmas package with your special Christmas card enclosed. I enclose ................... dollars 


in full payment. (10% discount for from $5.00 to $9.00 worth of books; 15% discount for $10.00 or 
more worth of books.) 


IIIS oie iars Biec:c 50ers Swi vidls OSM enawame deers ME NEE 6c aio rocker et onic ek eae OSE A BAS 
(RRS Si of RRR POT TE oe a eR Po Uy Ee NE i a REET. ae rn AEE aE ee re ee 
f SEMI 6h 30 Sth gies ariainia. 4, ark co DianhiinrAraak Siaile RONede RA ala yates PME iia oo 2s Jag ara th ates Ri Sadia aea la iai's Scales Bylaws hadishaveibpre 0s 
P eee eee SOR SSO OO ECOSOC OOOO COSCO OOOO ECOSOC SOOO SSS ETOCS SECO e CCE 
Ns lr ts acct occa ea ek a clnuaa ee an cereale ee I SS 5 Sats wil mo Sah disititres Oeehaw meses nam anie 


[j Send me a! once your Christmas catalog, “BOOKS THAT INTEREST, INSPIRE AND INSTRUCT” with 
details of your Special Christmas Discount Offer to individuals and organizations who want to use Forbes 
books in quantities as Christmas remembrances. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPAN Y—120 Fifth Avenue—New York 
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Forbes Stock 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate 
Ne 762 8 7.75 $5.02, 9 m Air Reduction...... Re Ar $3 
No 3198 "86 Tai Allied Chemical .......-..- 6 
No 1,256 30 3.79 2.41, 9 m Allis Chalmers ............ 3 
25 2,474 55 re AP Aamaicn (CARs 6 663.608.0000: 4 
No 600 130 io Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
No 770 82 5.40 1.10, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 4 
No 1,830 66 10.02 2.74, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.. . 4 
100 450 138 C—O Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
100 13,480 128 12.57 8.13, 9 m Asn, Te. & Tl.5. 2205. 9 
100 400 109 Nil Nil, 6 m Ames, WoOGlen.. 25. 00000: Fee 
50 8,826 61 rare: Anaconda Copper.......... 2.50 
J No 3,577 24 ne Ages “GOGGeF «464.000.0010 1 
No 600 33 lene Agmour of TU, “A sc.56062 3 
y No 600 33 3.49» 3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
i 100 2,417 254 / roe Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
100 813 223 ae. = paso Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
f 25 2,682 54 6.20 1.80, 9 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
t No 173 83 21.23» 5.66,9m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 
t 100 2,560 136 1031 ...... Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 
25 2,257 28 3.25 2.08, 9 m [Ee i Ga ea 2 
f No 3,202 144 11.01 5.09, 9 m Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 
f 25 4,164 24 | Te Borden Company....... wee @ 
f No 770 69 6.528 7.698 Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
No 736 94 fo er Brook. Union ‘Gas......... 5 
f No 252: 42 5.788 163,6m  Seown Siee.............. 3 
t No _ 5,000 7 2.34 0.80, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 1 
t No 977 52 6.38° 6.16¢ California Packing......... o 
No 511 14 5.554 4.64, 9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 
f No 190 6 5.86" 0.19, 6 m Celotex Company ......... Be 
; No _ 1,123 53 a ee Cerro de Pasco..........-. 4 
25 7,661 41 4.32 3.28, 9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
f No 1,174 131 ee” 9 was Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
‘ No 362 31 2.56 1.31, 9 m Childs, Company... vies. 500 
No 4,470 26 4.94 0.77, 6 m Cheyathe NGGED... ..0.4 2 50-00.0,0 3 
No 1,000 12 10.25 9.83, 9 m GE OEE caccmscrrcxnenss 6 
f 100 341 118 6.43 2.13, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 1 
No 11,610 18 3412 2.05, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
No 1,037 26 4.34 1.10, 6m Commercial Credit......... 2 
No 11,451 56 ese Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
No _ 1,725 43 . ore Continental Gan. «oo... 50 2.50 
No 2,112 12 0.32" Nil, 6 m Continental Motors........ 5 
: No 4,777 32 1.90 0.84, 9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
25 =2,530 34 5.49 3.50, 9 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
100 550 154 11.66 2.55, 6 m Cecile: Steel. os o.ces.os0:000 5 
10 1,000 32 Oe =—t=—iétw wc Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
No 6,555 10 Nil Nil, 6 m Curties-Writ ....ccccces 0 
No 513 61 3.348 4.042 Davison Cheniical........... a 
100 516. 217 15.29 1.38, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
50 §=1,694 98 7.90 1.56, 6 m Del., Lack. & Western.:... 7a 
20 10,339 31 6.99 3.88, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
No _ 1,800 27 2.98 2.87, 12 m Electric Power & Light... 1 
100 1,511 134 6.03 0.10, 9 m ES TE kcdnecacnkeanes <x 
No 100 68 1.95 Nil, 6 m Foundation Cos.........00 fe 
No 730 18 5.60° 2.51, 6 m Freeport Texas ......... 4 
No 413 74 4.71 2.03, 9 m General Asphalt........... + 
No 28,846 12 2.24 1.47, 9 m General Electric........... 1.60 
No 5,347 11 3.68 2.93, 9 m General Foods............. 3 
10 43,500 18 5.44 2.68, 9 m General Motors........... 3 
No 358 32 8.25 5.36, 9 m General Railway Signal.... 5 
No 2,205 23 6.16 2.44, 8 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
No 1,054 51 4.85 Nil, 6 m Goodrich, B. FP... ......... ee 
No 1,371 42 10.23 2.02, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
No__1,727 8 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors..... ob 
100 2,491 163 Ce, Cree Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
No 198 116 5.93 Nil, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... oe 
100 400 111 4.96 322.9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
No 1,597 37 7.26 0.82, 9 m Findson Motor .<......0.360 5 
10 ~—- 1,502 24 2.35 0.07, 9 m Hitop Motor .....0..2.600 oe 
100 § 1,354 161 Sl er Tiinois: Cetttval’...é..:.06300. 6. 7 
100 goo. 112 8.598 Pepe Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
No 638 33 11.03 8.58, 9 m Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
No 4,409 53 yaa © Sees SE PRBOMEE  oio 5S 00 edie 2.50 
No 13,758 9 1.47 0.50, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 
No 996 17 Nil Nil, 6 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
No 5,844 25 3.03 1.04,6 m ie: Se pre ere 2 


"Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 





common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 








Guide 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 


76- 25; 
298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 30; 
514- 68; 


’20-’29* 
"24-29 
’20-’29* 


; °27-29 
; "25-'29 
; ’23-'29 
; *22-"29* 
; *22-’29 
; *22-’29 
; 20-29 
; °24-’29* 
; °28-’29 
5; ’25-’29 


25-29 
"24-29 
’22-'29 
°23-’29* 
’28-29 


; °23-’29 
s "22-29 
; °23-’29 
; ’25-’29* 
; '23-’29 
; °24-’29 


29; ’26-'29 


503- 80; 


87- 15; 
94- 10; 


184- 13; 
109- 20; 


97- 23; 
403- 79; 
137- 35; 
282- 33; 
153- 60; 
143- 80; 
109- 17; 
155- 45; 

61- 7; 
128- 50; 

96- 40; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 
84- 9; 


154-113; 
62- 9; 
255- 83; 
395- 65; 
270- 24; 
92- 20; 
201- 53; 


- 


; °25~'29* 


; °26-’29 
; °26-’29 
; °26-’29 
; ’20-’29 
; '22-’29* 
; ’22-'29 
; °24-’29 
; 29-29 
; ‘22-'29* 
; ’20-’29 
; ’26-’29* 
; 25-29 
; ’23-’29* 
; 20-29 
; *22-’29 
; °21-’29 
; '26-’29 
; 21-29 
; *21-’29 


1929 


; ’20-’29* 
; °20-’29 


'22-'29 
'22.'29* 


°25-’29 
23-29 


"23-29 
’26-'29 


20-'29 
°26-’29* 
°26~'20% 
25-29% 
°25-'29 
27-29 
20-'29 
27-29 
25-29 
'22-'29 
25-29 
°24-'29 
22°29 
20-'29 
26-'29 
22.29 
24-'29 
°20-’29* 
°25-'29 
20-'29 
°23-'29 


High Low Prices 


15636- 963% 
343 -1925 
68 - 36% 


26334- 63 
1223%%- 79% 


51%- 22% 
7714- 49% 
753%- 44 
60 - 9 
6534- 30% 
513%- 40 
26%- 8% 
675%- 32 
43 - 155% 
1913¢-133%4 
77 - 23% 
87 - 42 
4034- 183% 
136%- 92% 
715%- 46 
8%4- 2% 
30%- 12 
1113%- 74% 
9354- 58 
9 - 3% 
14%- 3% 
4354- 18 
181 -1403%4 
153 -'97% 
14514- 88 
103%4- 44 
6334- 30% 


2834- 634 
55%4- 31% 


71%- 28% 
‘9534- 485% 
61%- 46% 
54%4- 32% 
106%- 56 

106%- 25% 
58%4- 15% 
96%- 35% 


13634- 95 
3914- 20% 
19714-131 
11534- 56%4 
4434- 16% 
31%- 8 
77¥%- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Par 
No _ 1,180 
No 9,370 
No 826 
10 = 5,518 
No _ 1,726 
50 ~=—«:1,210 
25 0S sC«;Z5A 
No 1,364 
25 500 
No _ 1,909 
No 755 
No 1,304 
No 1 399 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 5,524 
No 717 
No 1,190 
No _ 5,160 
100 310 
No 5,431 
100 4,994 
100 337 
100 ~——: 11,571 
100 ~=1,407 
No 5,576 
100 2,480 
25 3,195 
No 15, 
50 2,422 
No 2,685 
50 11,233 
100 450 
No 2,593 
No 390 
No 5,368 
No — 3,874 
No 6,526 
50 1,400 
No _ 1,335 
10 2, 
No 1,985 
100 654 
No 4,637 
No — 5,500 
100 100 
100 = 3,723 
100 ~=—-:11,298 
No 12,652 
No 2,163 
No 13,016 
25 25,400 
25 17,809 
10 ~=1,299 
No _ 1,960 
25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,402 
20 393,291 
No 697 
25 4,174 
100 2,222 
No _ 1,835 
No 2, '925 
20 
No 373 
No 397 
No 995 
No ___ 1,464 
100 8, 570 
100 667 
No 2,627 
100 §=1,024 
No 3,172 
50 2,589 
50 800 
5 3,000 
10 = 9,750 







November 30. 











ended April 30. 


common stock. 


$10 
31 
1 


20 
30 


19 
16 


Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 


1929 


$1.03 
5.54 

Nilk 
2.68 
3.64 


6.08 
7.82 
7.913 
4.83 
0.29 


9.05 
6.86" 
4.09 
5.10 
10.42 
2.60 


6.60? 
3.01 
Nil 
7.01 
4.04 
25.49 
2.17 
16.89 
15.50 
11.73 
29.06 
4.81 
8.79 


3.26 
1.68! 
2.92 
5.39 
8.82 
13.93 
5.19 
1.83 
3.93 
5.23 


1.58 
9.08 
2.60 
0.71 
5.508 


11.82 
6.62 
2.82 
1.07 

12.74 

11.65 
1.37 
6.59 
3.63 
4.75 
2.23 
5.37 
5.33 


4.90 
6.40 
6.20 


10.11 
3.56 
20.36 
4.02 
6.78 
2.74 
12.63 
Nil 
3.48% 
Nil 
21.19 


5.68 
6.33) 
15.13 
2.78 
10.15 
3.59 
Nil 
3.66 


"Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


1930 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Kelvinator Ccrp........... 
Kennecott Copper......... 
MOmter BAGO. ....6sc000008 
LS SE Se 
Kroger Grocery .......605. 


Denia Valley. .ic.cis.si60 00d 
Liggett Se weyers "ES" os. 
ee a ae 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


YS as i. cl a 
je a: rere 
Mid-Continent Pet........ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Missouri Pacific .......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


INGE DOUBTS 6.5 occ cccckces 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
RE eo er 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Pressed Steel Car......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


eeeeeeeee 


Radio Corporation......... 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 
REO DIGOrS.k... cscs cess 


$0106 SO 6 0160.16 0 6 aed Gd 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 
Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands ....i...< 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp.......... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tebacco Prodtcts .......5. 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 


Union Oil of California... 
NON OIE soa ic ieie cc caiee 


7.50a 


3.40 


4 
1.60 
0.80 


2.50t 


1.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2a 

1.60 


: Go & 


United Aircraft & Transport .. 


Oe 
. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
5 Ns MOOMRTAE 5. < aj3ec.0'0 00°60 is 
. S. Realty & Improve... 
Bhs EE a d:6 66s aac oes 


Cadddad 


Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Wile MOtors 2.0 cccccece 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


eee ee eeeee 


(x) 8 months only. 





‘2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 
156- 14; 
96- 3; 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 


119- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10: 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 6; 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 
58- 20; 
35- 10; 
146- 40; 


134- 19; 
198.. 51; 
46- 15; 
144- 21; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 20; 
244- 40; 
&2- 51: 
83- 31; 
48- 30; 
126- 21; 
98- 30; 


75- 45; 
85- 39; 
154- 29; 
1i8- 1; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


in common stock. 


(t) Plus 4% 


5; ’26-’29 


’20-’29 
’26-’29 
"26-29 
”24-’29* 


’22-’29 


; '24-’29 
; ’23-'29 
; '24-’29% 
; ’24-'29 


; *20-’29 


; '26-’29 
; 23-29" 
; ’23-’29 
; '26-’29 
; °24-’29 
; ’20-’29* 
; °26-’29 
; °26-29 
; °23-’29 
; °24-’29 
; °25-’29 
; °26-'29 


*22-’29 


’23-'29* 
"22-29" 
*22-'29 
’20-’29 
’22-'29 
26-29 
’20-’29 
"26-’29* 
’27-’29 
21-29 
’24-’29* 
"22-'29 
"27-29 
’22-’29 
"22-'29* 


’24-’29 
"27-29 
"22-29 
’20-’29 
"22-29 
"22-29 
’26-’29 
25-29 
"26-29 
°22-’29 
°24-’29 
’20-’29 
’24-29 


26-29 
’26-29 
’22-’29* 
°22-’29* 


; '23-’29* 
; ’24-’29 
; °24-’29 


1929 


; ’26-’29 
; ’22-’29* 
; ‘22-29 
; 27-29 
; '25-'29 
; 22-29 
; '20-’29 


; ’22-'29 
: '24-’29 
; '22-'29 
; ’27-"29 
- "Le- oe 
; 22-29 
; °25-’29 
; ’26-’29* 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


(p) Year 4 
(u) Plus 5% in 


265%- 7% 
623%4- 2414 
8Y4- 1Y% 
3634~ 26% 
481%- 21 
847%- 50%, 
11434- 85 
9534- 42% 
70%- 50% 
28i%- 14% 
881%4- 42 


5814- 271, 
93 - 71 
20 - 4% 
831%4- 30 
62 - 40% 
18914-11614 
5834- 30% 
19234-135 
144 - 84% 
128%- 88 
265 -212% 
1327%- 805% 
97 - 55% 


747%- 4654 
2334- 85% 
6714- 4614 
771,- 461% 
8654- 64% 
16414- 99 
443/- 2014 
656- 
12334- 79 
8934- 54 


6934- 18% 
14114- 94 

4614- 173% 
14%- 8% 
7914- 18 

118%- 64% 
1005%- 47% 
ae . i 

56%4- 20 

127° -102% 
13634- 6834 
29%4- 153% 
129%4- 70% 
75 - 50% 
847%- 52 

4034- 25% 
47-17% 
47Y%4- 19% 


6014- 383% 
67%- 48% 
8914- 465% 
6%- 2% 
138 - 65 
50 - 28 
24234-192%4 


105 - 65 
38%4- 18% 
13934- 58% 
15%- 
75%4- 32 
35 - 1l 
19834-143% 


67%- 21% 
80%- 16% 
21934-133%4 
52 - 31% 
20114- 99% 
43 - 27 
11 - 3% 
72%- 51% 
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Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low —. % 


25 8.0 
- 
27 6.2 
24 «90 
51 69 
86 58 
57 5.3 
54 49 
15 
46 12. - 
108 79 
18 10.9 
24 121 
40 
20 se 
2 138 
78 3.5 
5 _ 
ae 125 
44 83 
120 42 
35 28 
140 57 
90 67 
89 6,7 
214 «45 
84 10.0 
56 89 
50 4.0 
9 66 
47 xn 
48 82 
65. 62 
115. 69 
Ze 692 
5 
84 83.9 
ee 
20 a 
95 42 
18 88 
10 =8.0 
19 - 
wi 6G 
50 9.0 
14 143 
yA ; 
104 5,7 
71 = 11.3 
16 9.7 
72 48 
52 50 
54 38 
27. —«5.5 
19 103 
21 143 
40 75 
52 78 
49 60 
3 : 
68 74 
29 149 
196 65.2 
32 ee 
6 73 
26 77 
64 94 
yj ve 
38 7.9 
13 o 
146 48 
22 Fe 
20 in 
140 57 
33 «6.0 
102 49 
28 7.1 
4 4 
63 38 
(e) Year 
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NOVEMBER 165, 


eAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


p R. BEASLEY has been elected presi- 
e dent of the Detroit Aircraft Cor- 
poration, to succeed Edward S. Evans, 
who becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Willard H. Dow has been appointed 
president and general manager of The 
Dow Chemical Company, succeeding the 
late Dr. Herbert H. Dow. 


Daniel C. Jackling, president, Utah 
Copper Company, was awarded the 1930 
William Lawrence Saunders gold medal, 
annually presented by the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers for “achievement in mining.” 


A. H. Carr has been elected president 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills, succeeding 
D. P. Carey, who resigned to become 
president of the Belding-Hemingway 
Company. 


Edward Hopkinson, Jr., of Drexel & 
Company, has been elected a director of 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. 


John B. Stetson, Jr., has purchased a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and has formed a banking partnership 
with Daniel S. Blackman, under the 
name Stetson & Blackman, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

Hiram J. Carson, general manager of 
Cedar Rapids Gas Company for fifteen 
years, was appointed executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago. 


W. GALLOWAY, vice-president in 
* charge of operation and mainte- 
nance of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, has been appointed by the 
Austrian Government as Counsel for 
Austria in the States of Maryland and 
Delaware, with headquarters at Balti- 
more. 


William B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety Company; Stanley F. Hamlin, of 
White & Case; Frederic Attwood, vice- 
president, Ohio Brass Company, were 
aan directors of Claude Neon Lights, 
ne, 


Samuel M. Nicholson was elected a 
director of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Edward J. Barber, president, Barber 
S.S. Lines, was elected a director of the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York. 


L. E. Lockwood, former president of 
the Crescent Pipe Line Company, suc- 
ceeds F. D. Williams as president and 
general manager of the National Transit 
Company. Mr. Williams was associated 


with National Transit for fifty-four 
years, 
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Utility Earnings Gain 
A Comparison with Other Industries 


New evidence of the stability of earnings of public 
utility companies is revealed by a recent survey, which 
compares the first six months of this year with the 
same period last year. 


@ While net earnings of representative companies in 
other fields showed a substantial reduction, those of 
public utility companies showed a GAIN. Earnings of 
552 industrials were 28% lower; 172 Railroads, 33% 
lower; while U. S. Department of Commerce figures 
show the earnings of 95 utilities to be 4% HIGHER. 
These include electric light and power, gas, and 
water companies. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation is one of the great utility 
systems of the country, operating in twenty-six states 
of the union— furnishing electric light and power, gas, 
and water— and serving nearly five million people. 


@ For investors, the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpor- 
ation offer a degree of diversification seldom found. 
Because of the essential nature of the business, it ex- 
pands with population, and its earnings grow with- 
out the fluctuations found in less essential businesses. 
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GROWTH IN REVENUES 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
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The above chartshows 
impressive and stead- 
ily increasing revenues 
... hese figures do not 
yet include any reve- 
nues from the subsidi- 
ary, Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, 
which has built and 
put into operation this 
year one of the largest 
pipe line systems for 
gas ever constructed. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Investment Demand for Low-Priced 


Stocks and Bonds Develops 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Low-Priced Common Stocks Again in Demand 

Stock 1929 1930 Price 
Outstanding Earn’s. High Low 
10,154,677 $1.91 3934 20 
4,438,422 4.94 43 1534 
34,011,010 .67* 20% 9% 
14,609,467 1.47 443% 16% 

4,620,768 2.60 49% 19 parent company and 

pili subsidiaries amounts 

1,337,790 3.51¢ 46% to about $9,000,000. 
12,634,185 1.37$ 2914 1536 Two issues of 7 per 


Approx. 
Price Div. 


American Radiator $1 


Yield 
5.0% 


Chrysler Motors......... lo 3 19.0 
Commonw. & Southern.. 10 60 6.0 
Nickel 5.9 
Montgomery Ward —_- — 
Rand 160 8.4 


150 9.4 


production were ex- 
pected to include this 
company. 

Funded debt of the 


OR the first time 
K in almost a year 

odd-lot invest- 
ment buying of secur- 
ities has developed on 
an important scale, ac- 
cording to Wall Street 
dealers and_ brokers. 


International 





Remington 


Standard Brands......... 16 


Demand has been en- 
couraged partly by 
the recent fall in prices 
to the lowest levels 


(*) Year ended July 31, 1930. 
(+) Year ended March 31, 1930. 
(t) Consolidated earnings of principal companies 


cent. preferred stock, 
one of $100 par and one 
of $5 par, totaling about 
$27,500,000, precede the 





since the crash last 
year and partly by ex- 
pectations of a reversal in the trend, it 
was explained. 

Although inquiries for so-called “blue 
chip” stocks continue in large volume, 
the feature of the recent demand, ac- 
cording to dealers, has been the interest 
in low-priced common stocks and $100 
bonds. Not for eight years or more 
has there been such active trading in 
“baby” bonds in the over-the-counter 
market, and several firms which have 
specialized in such securities have been 
scouring the market for acceptable 
issues. 

Common stocks selling from $10 to 
$25 a share have gained popularity, too, 
overshadowing the interest in favorites 
that led the stock market to record 
heights last year. Buying has been more 
selective than a year ago and has come 
into the market in smaller individual 
orders, dealers say. 

As a result of the long decline in 
prices a good many well known stocks 
have fallen to the $10-$25 range, in- 
cluding American Radiator & Sanitary, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., International 
Nickel, Chrysler Motors, Standard 
Brands and Common- 
wealth & Southern. 


many parts of the United States and 
Canada as well as in Europe. 

The company has a funded debt of 
about $10,000,000. Capitalization con- 
sists of $4,747,400 of 7 per cent. preferred 
and 10,154,677 shares of common stock. 
In addition, subsidiaries have outstand- 
ing $2,425,200 of preferred stock. 

Sales and net income of the company 
declined last year from the totals of 
the principal two companies in 1928, 
and net income amounted to $20,012,000, 
equal to $1.91 a share on the common 
stock, 

Dividends have been paid on the 
junior shares at the rate of $1.50 a 
year until recently, when directors re- 
duced the annual rate to $1 a share. 


‘EP. HE International Nickel Company, 

with Mond Nickel, controls more 
than 90 per cent. of the world’s nickel 
supply. The company is an important 
producer of copper as well, and the 
depression in this industry has con- 
tributed to International Nickel’s de- 
cline in earnings. Reported efforts to 
effect a world-wide restriction on copper 


14,609,467 shares of 
common stock. 

Net income of the company, including 
Mond Nickel, rose to $22,236,000 last 
year from $12,399,000, not including 
Mond Nickel, in 1928. The 1929 showing 
was equivalent to $1.47 a common share. 
For the first six months of this year 
net income fell to $7,883,000, equal to 
50 cents a share, from $11,238,000, or 
74 cents a share, in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon shares at the annual rate of $1 
a share. 


EGARDED as the second largest in- 
terest in the mail order field, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. expanded its oper- 
ations rapidly last year to include a chain 
of retail department stores in many 
leading cities of the country. 

Capitalization consists of 205,000 shares 
of $7 class A stock and 4,620,768 shares 

of common. There is no funded debt. 
Sales and earnings declined in the first 
nine months from the corresponding 
period of last year, the falling off in Sep- 
tember business reaching more than 18 
per cent. For the first nine months there 
was an operating loss 


of $2,848,000. Unsatis- 





NITING leading 
manufacturers in 
heating equipment and 
plumbing supplies, the 


‘ MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


factory results this 





year were due in part 
to write-offs on inven- 





tory declines and to 
price cuts on merchan- 





American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary 


dise, it was said. Net 
income dropped last 





Corporation has be- 
come an_ important 





year to $13,434,000, or 
$2.60 a share, from 








factor in construction 
and general building 


va 





field. Products include 
various types of heat- 
ing equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, etc. Fac- 





Loi. 


GROSS EARNINGS of 
COMMONWEALTH and SOUTHERN _| 
and SUBSIDIARIES 


$17,704,000 in 1928. 
Directors omitted the 

customary quarterly 

dividend on the junior 














shares for the last 














tories are operated in 


quarter, previous to 
which dfstributions 
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had been made at the rate of $3 an- 
nually. This rate had prevailed since 
November 15, 1929. 


[* the automobile field Chrysler Cor- 
poration is regarded as one of the 
principal producers, ranking the third 
largest. Dodge Bros. was acquired in 
July, 1928, and models include, besides 
Chrysler and Dodge, Plymouth and 
DeSoto. 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less 
than $50,000,000, while capital stock of 
one class is outstanding to the amount 
of 4,438,422 shares, not including shares 
held in reserve for conversion of Dodge 
Bros. 6 per cent. debentures. 

Sales and earnings began to decline in 
the last half of last year and continued 
to fall this year. Net income dropped 
to $21,902,000, or $4.94 a share, last year, 
from $30,991,000, or $7.03 a share, in 
1928. In the first half of this year net 
income fell to $3,408,000, or 77 cents a 
share, from $18,095,000, or $4.06 a share, 
in the first half of 1929. 

In spite of the shrinkage in earnings, 
dividends have been continued so far 
this year at the annual rate of $3 a share, 
but the financial district has been led 
to believe payments would be discon- 
tinued or reduced. 


EPRESENTING a consolidation of 

several large utility holding com- 
panies, the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation has come to be regarded as 
one of the largest producers of electric 
power in the country. Its principal in- 
termediary companies include: Com- 
monwealth Power Corporation, South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, Penn- 
Ohio Edison and the Allied Power & 
Light Corporation. Territories served 
by operating units include several mid- 
western states as well as Middle Atlantic 
and southeastern states. 

Funded debt of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounts to about $465,000,- 
000. Capitalization consists of 1,454,007 
shares of $6 cumulative preferred and 
34,011,010 shares of common, as well as 
17,601,375 option warrants to purchase 
common stock. 

Earnings of operating units have been 
holding up relatively well through the 
period of business depression. Gross 
revenues for the twelve months ended 
July 31 rose to more than $146,000,000 
from $144,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. Net income for the 
Period totaled $30,200,000, equal to 67 
cents a share on the common’ stock. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
shares at the annual rate of 60 cents. 


THE old Fleischmann Company is the 
Principal component part of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., formed last year to link 
Fleischmann, the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, Chase & Sanborn and Widlar 
Food Products. Products include yeast, 
coffee, tea, baking powder, pickles, etc., 
which are distributed through the sys- 
tem built up by Fleischmann covering 
thousands of retail outlets all over the 
country 
Capitalization consists of 147,037 shares 
of $7 cumulative preferred stock and 
12,634,185 shares of common stock. 
There is no funded debt. 








The InvIsiBLeE Hired Man 





LECTRIC power on the 
farm is a gigantic man of 
all work—a skilled jack-of-all- 
trades who nevertires nor sleeps. 
The new hired man can work 
everywhere at once, and illumi- 
nates the jobs at dawn, dusk 
or dark. 


Electric light on the farm 
gives man or boy another arm 
by banishing the lantern. 


It is at once a farmyard tool 
and an accessory of better 
homes. 


More than two hundred dif- 
ferent farm tasks are now per- 
formed by electric power, and 
other jobs are being found for 
the new hired man by the con- 
certed efforts of farmers, rural 
service executives of power 
companies and agricultural en- 
gineers of state colleges and uni- 
versities—teachers who know 
more of overalls than academic 
gowns. 


The invisible hired man is of 
even greater assistance to the 
farm wife and mother than to 
the farmer and his boy. Over 
half the current used is applied 
to kitchen, laundry and house- 
hold cleaning —essential func- 
tions of the farm business, a 
business which remains a house- 
hold enterprise at the core, no 
matter how great the acreage 
about the farmstead. 


The farmer knows nothing 
of those sharp distinctions of 
production and consumption 
and income and expenditures 
which divide the office, shop 
and mill from the home in the 
city man’s thinking. On the 





farm the kitchen range is 
productive capital, quite as 
much as a team of horses or a 


hayrake. 


Notwithstanding the expense 
of building and maintaining dis- 
tribution linesto scattered farms, 
the electric hired man works 
cheaply, once he is on the job 
and the motors and appliances 
are provided. 


A nickel’s worth of current 
on some farms will milk ten 
cows; separate 1,400 pounds 
of milk and cream; churn 20 
pounds of butter; sharpen an 
ax on the grindstone six times; 
pump two days’ supply of water; 
run an electric sewing-machine 
five hours or do two big family 
washings. 


Although the American farm 
is highly powered in the field, 
modern engineering did little for 
the women of the farm until 
electric power came into farm 
life. For every hour of work 
performed on farms by engines 
or horses, even now three hours 
of man and woman power are 
required. It is in that two-thirds 
of farm work that electric power 
can be used to substitute for 
human labor. 


* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis 
cussed in the booklet, ‘‘Harvests AND Hicuiines,’’ which the Middle West 


Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


What are You doing 
about 
Group Insurance? 


Topay more than 
6 Million lives are protected by 
approximately 9 Billion dollars 
in Group Insurance, the greater 
part of which is based on the co- 
Operative effort and cost-sharing 
of employers and employees. 
This is real cooperation in 
a practical way. Employers of 
industry who are interested in 
this subject will want to read our 
booklet, ‘‘Management, Men 
and Motives.” May we send 
you a copy? 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





| F.M. 
Rawat Sixty-seven Years in Business 
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DO YOU 


hold these stocks? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed 

below is discussed in our current 
Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of 
the following securities, our current Bul- 
letins should prove of great value in the 
present uncertain period when the aver- 
age investor does not know whether he 
should sell in order to avoid further large 
losses or buy in the hope of securing 
substantial profits. 

The stocks discussed are: 


Motors Loose- Wiles 

New Haven 
Pennsylvania 

Sears Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward 
Jewel Tea 

General Electric 
Na’t’l Dairy Prod. 
Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS”, Just address: 


Investors RESEARCH BuREAU, INc. 
Div. 806, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seon 
s| 
Peckend 
Commercial Solvents 
Union Carbide 
& Carbon 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Mathieson Alkali 
General F 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 
Investors Department 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Net income of the company and its 
predecessor units for 1929 amounted to 
$18,344,000, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $1.37 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Net income in the first half 
of this year totaled $7,707,900, equal to 
57 cents a share on the common. No 
comparison with the corresponding 
period of last year was possible. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1.50 a share on the common 
stock. 


EMINGTON RAND, INC., repre- 
sents another amalgamation effected 
in the period of concentration a few 
years ago. It is one of the leading fac- 
tors in the field of office equipment 
manufacture, products including type- 


FORBES for 


writers, adding and accounting machines, 
indexes, etc. 

Funded debt of slightly more than 
$21,000,000 is followed by $15,877,735 of 
7 per cent. first preferred, $2,196,600 
8 per cent. second preferred and 1,337,799 
shares of common. 

Earnings began to fall off in the sec. 
ond quarter of this year, that is, the 
first three months of the company’s 
fiscal year, net income dropping to $733, 
000, or 30 cents a share, from $1,417,000, 
or 79 cents a share, in the corresponding 
period of last year. For the year ended 
March 31 net income rose to $6,040,000, 
equal to $3.51 a share, from $2,927,000, or 
$1.15 a share, in the preceding year. 

Dividends were inaugurated this year 
at the rate of $1.60 a share on the com- 
mon. A special dividend of 50 cents 
was paid January 1. 


Farm Products at Bargain Prices 
Current Prices Compared With the 


Previous Declines—Reasons for Slump 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ceived recently from business men 

containing inquiry, in one form 
or another, on the price situation with 
respect to certain important farm prod- 
ucts. The long continued decline in 
general commodity prices and the rather 
pivotal part therein played by wheat, 
cotton and various other agricultural 
products, naturally focus some special 
interest on these things. 

Cotton prices to growers have been 
on the down trend, generally speaking, 
since the autumn of 1927. But the drop 
this Fall certainly has no such origin 
in current overproduction as it did in 
1926 when this country produced 18,- 
000,000 bales. One can find many fea- 
tures of similarity now, however, with 
the slump in 1920. ‘The basic explana- 
tion put forward in 1920 was not over- 
production. It was called financial de- 
flation then. 

Wheat is down, of course, even 
slightly below its 1913 price level. It, 
too, has shown a downward tendency 
ever since 1925. The increasing world 
production and annual carryover of 
wheat are familiar market facts. 

It is not merely these great, headline 
cash crops which have slumped, how- 
ever. The whole level of farm product 
prices has gone down under the irresist- 
ible pressure of economic forces, some 
of which are obvious but some of which 
are by no means so apparent. 


S cvived 1 letters have been re- 


AKING the five prewar years as 

the base or 100, the present level 
of prices of farm products, at the farm, 
stands at 111. In other words, farmers 
are very nearly down to prewar prices 
once more. 

In the middle of 1920 the farm price 
index was 239. That is to say, average 
farm product prices to-day are less than 
half what they were ten years ago. This 
is the most drastic decline in prices that 


has occurred in 140 years. It is not 
merely an isolated case of wheat or 
of cotton but a general and violent fall 
in -agricultural commodities as a group. 

This is, of course, part of a larger 
picture of downward price movements. 
The general fall in commodity prices 
is by this time a fact on the tongue of 
business men everywhere but the se- 
quence of events within this general 
movement is perhaps not so widely un- 
derstood. 

The three great periods of price de- 
cline, following the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Civil War, and the World War, 
have demonstrated that certain princi- 
ples always hold true in such times. 
For example, wage reductions always 
lag. Hence the price of manufactured 
articles, embracing as they do a lot of 
expensive labor, service, and other costs, 
always tend to decline more slowly 
than raw materials. 

Such was the case in 1920 and such 
is the case in 1930. Agricultural prod- 
ucts, which are most peculiarly a group 
of raw materials, invariably fall faster 
and further than practically any other 
group. And invariably, the sequence 
is that prices at the farm fall first, 
wholesale prices fall less rapidly, and 
retail prices resist the decline still more 
strongly. 


ROM the middle of last Summer to 

this, average farm prices fell 25 per 
cent., wholesale prices fell only about 
14 per cent. (part of this being due to 
farm products), the cost of living, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, declined only 7 per cent. 
and the retail prices of things bought 
by farmers declined only 4 per cent. 
In time of general price decline, the 
farmer is caught both going and com- 
ing. He must sell low and buy high. 

Such is the farmers’ price situation 
this year. So much is condition and 
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not theory. As for the causes back of 
the price decline, here the field of the- 
ory is wide open. 

The most common assumption is that 
the world is suffering from overproduc- 
tion, especially of agricultural products. 
The great improvements in the tech- 
nique of production within the last ten 
years and the increased output per 
worker are obvious facts. 

On the other hand, it would seem 
that some factors other than too large 
supply are operating back of this gen- 
eral price slump. Some observers say 
a lessened demand. Some raise the 
monetary explanation—a rising value of 
gold. 

It is true that overproduction and 
large stocks may be laid out as a 
plausible explanation for the slump in 
things like wheat, sugar, and coffee. 
But a decline in purchasing power or 
in manufacturing demand can be reck- 
oned as important in the case of the 
fibers, cotton, wool, silk. In the case 
of a purely domestic product like po- 
tatoes, certainly overproduction does 
not explain why the prices received by 
farmers this Fall are a third below last 
Fall. This year’s potato crop is the 
smallest in years and per capita is per- 
haps the smallest crop ever grown. 

Probably the true explanation of the 
fall in prices is a composite one. Prob- 
ably it is a combination of increased 
supply in some cases, lessened demand 
in some cases, monetary factors, and 
so on. Whatever the explanation, the 
fact remains that prices of farm prod- 
ucts are disproportionately low. With- 
out assuming to be a forecaster, it 
would seem as though, under present 
conditions, cotton, wheat, potatoes, 
pork, and many other of the principal 
agricultural commodities are good prop- 
erty to-day. 


Investment Trust Report 


URCO, INC., a discretionary invest- 

ment trust under sponsorship of 
George H. Burr & Company, reports net 
income of $230,000 for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1930. The statement 
shows a further paper loss of $333,000 on 
the trust’s portfolio as of that date, but 
this loss has been compensated for by 
purchase of the company’s stocks in the 
open market below actual asset value. 
Book value of the outstanding stock held 
around $10 a share, according to the re- 
port. 


Kenneth C. Richmond, controller, and 
Robert E. Blum, publicity director, have 
been elected vice-presidents of Abra- 
ham & Straus. 


William J. Russell, executive vice- 
president of the Queensboro Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, was elected 
President of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries. 


John L. Julian, Fenner & Beane part- 
ner, has been elected president of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, succeed- 
ing F. R. Henderson. 
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BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $25,000,000 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS over $37,000,000 
(Figures as of September 24, 1930) 


LONDON 


























Two Rector Street 





F extend the facilities of our 
organization 
ing information. or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


those desir- 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 






































COPPER 
—=STOCKS?—_— 


Copper metal down, stocks doastioding 
deflated. When will the industry turn 
Are copper stocks cheap, now? 


Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange 
Am. Smelters? 


Anaconda ? 

aeauet Roan Antelope? 
Nevada? Int. Nickel? 
Cal. 


Cerro de Pasco? Kennecott 

Sample copy of this valuable report free. 
Write name and address on margin and 
send to 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg. New York 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request. 


(ishoum @ Gapman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 












































































Good News 





Deserte this year’s generally 
unfavorable business news, a 
strong financial corporation 
with capital of over $36,000,- 
000 reports gains every month 
this year over same 1929 month. 
Its annual business, including 
predecessor companies, has in- 
creased every year for 16 con- 
secutive years. 

Its preferred stock (divi- 
dends earned 7% times in 
1929) yields a good income. 
Send for circular. 





CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY nc. 


Established 1893 
165 Broadway 


Name. 
Address - 


New York 





B-129 
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534 % 
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Invests NOW 


The trend of bond prices is 
upward —yields downward. 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 5% Debenture 
Bonds, due 1968, are avail- 
ablenow .. . 
To yield over 534%. 


Interest earned 2.22 times 
on an “overall” basis. 








A comparison of this bond 

with similar bonds indicates 

that on its investment merits 

it should sell substantially 

higher. 

Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


Write for analysis K7 





General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


Only those who have studied and 
successfully interpreted the past 
can help you in profitable invest- 
ments. One of the best guides is 


Wall Street Stock Selector 
by W. D. Gann 


This book does the work for you. 
Price is only $6.00 p. p. Your 
money back if not _§ satisfied. 
List of books on Speculation by 
the ‘best authors free. No obli- 
gation to buy. Write for C-16. 
Dixie Business Book Shop 
81 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


New York 
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Dizest of 
RPORATION 


NEWS 


American Radiator & Standard Sani- 


tary Corp.—Rounded out its line of 
products by placing on market a vacuum 
cleaner to sell at $37.50. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—New York Times said telephone plant 
of Bell System reached a record value 
of $4,050,000,000 on Oct. 1, 1930, passing 
$4,000,000,000 mark for first time in his- 
tory. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Amer- 
ican Brass Co., subsidiary, reduced 
prices for copper products one-half cent 
a pound and for brass products three- 
eighths cent a pound. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Reported to 
be planning acquisition of McClintic- 
Marshall Co. Latter has plants at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Rankin, Leetsdale, 
Pottstown and Carnegia, Pa. 


Cities Service Co.—Purchased proper- 
ties of Hanger & Maxfield, wholesale 
and retail gasoline and oil company in 
Bloomington, IIl., for $500,000. 


Continental Can Co.—Will manufac- 
ture cans in proposed new building to be 
constructed by Campbell Soup Co., in 
Camden, N. J. 


Crane Co.—Awarded contract to 
Southern Steel Co. to build a new plant 
to take place of old shops. 


Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued order suspending pro- 
posed 25 per cent. increase in commuta- 
tion rates, pending hearings to be held 
in December. 


Delaware, 


Ford Motor Co.—Plans to carry on 
indefinitely with present model A car 
without any major change, although im- 
provements in quality would be con- 
tinued, according to Edsel Ford. “We 
have utmost confidence in future of 
business,” said Mr. Ford, “particularly of 
our own business and that of our deal- 
ers. We are in midst of greatest ex- 
pansion program in our history, spend- 
ing millions of dollars this year in build- 
ing new plants throughout the world 
and planning to spend million more 
next year.” 


General Motors Corp.—J. B. Mooney, 
vice-president in charge of overseas 
operations, on returning from an inspec- 
tion trip abroad, stated that although 
General Motors’ export business had 
fallen off $100,000,000 in the last year, it 
still exceeded by 50 per cent. goal set 
by company a few years back. Trouble 
was, he said, phenomenal increase in our 
export business of 1928 and 1929 makes 
present volume look small, whereas fol- 
lowing a normal trend it has exceeded 


our expectations. Sales abroad of Gen- 
eral Motors cars and trucks of Amer- 
ican and Canadian sources will be in 
excess of $150,000,000 for 1930.” 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co— 
Declared extra dividend of 25 cents and 
regular quarterly of $1.25 on the com- 
mon. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
—For nine months ended Sept. 30, re- 
ports net earnings of $5,474,426 after all 
charges and Federal tax, equivalent to 
$8.58 a share on the common stock out- 
standing. This represents an increase of 
11.3 per cent. over earnings for same 
period in 1929, 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—League of New York Theatres en- 
tered into a contract with Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co., controlled by this com- 
pany, to handle orders for theatre 
tickets at its 162 branch offices through- 
out New York City. Plan was to go 
into effect Nov. 10, provided that Postal 
Company might charge 50 cents above 
box office prices for its services. 


Lorillard (P) Co—lIntroduced new 
blended type cigarette, Tally-Ho, to re- 
tail for 20 cents for a package of 20. 


Mack Trucks, Inc.—Paid off all bank 
loans, which, on March 31, 1930, amount- 
ed to $4,000,000, and in addition has pur- 
chased during the current year approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 in marketable securi- 
ties. Mack International Motor Truck 
Corp., subsidiary, plans establishment of 
a factory branch at Utica, N. Y., about 
Jan. 1. 


National Biscuit Co.—Said to be con- 
sidering acquisition of Wheatsworth, 
Inc. 


National Gypsum Co.—Reports record 
sales for first ten months of year. Net 
sales increased 10 per cent. as compared 
with a record corresponding period of 
1929. Despite slowing up in _ building 
and general business, 560 new dealers 
have been added. President Baker says 
that 1930 will be best year in company’s 
history as far as sales and earnings are 
concerned. 


New York Central Railroad — An- 
nounced intention to apply for permis- 
sion to increase by 40 per cent. monthly 
commutation, 46-trip school and 50-trip 
family fares, with a proportionate rise 
in suburban excursion ticket rates, 
pointing out that these tariffs had not 
been increased since 1918 and that they 
were “materially lower than those i 
effect on any other railroad entering 
New York City.” 


Norfolk & Western Ry.—Declared ¢x- 
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tra dividend of $2 and regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.50 on the common. On 
Dec. 19, 1929, an extra of $4 was paid. 


Packard Motor Car Co.—Declared 
dividend of 15 cents a share. In three 
previous quarters of 1930 distributions 
of 25 cents a share have been made. 


Paramount Publix Corp.—Negotiating 
for four of the newest and biggest Lon- 
gon moving picture theatres. Amount 
involved reported at more than $5,000,000. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Announced 
that nearly 600 employees, half of whom 
were on furlough, would begin work in 
company’s shops shortly on construction 
of new steel cars costing $5,000,000. 


Public Service Co. of Northern IIl.— 
About $1,000,000 of construction projects 
originally planned as part of 1931 pro- 
gram will be begun immediately with 
view to helping relieve unemployment. 


Reo Motor Car Co.—New models of 
Reo Royale were well received, accord- 
ing to reports from Detroit. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Planning 
joint operation with Pure Oil Co. of a 
pipe line and certain producing prop- 
erties, 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—For first 
nine months of 1930 imports of crude 
oil and its products by subsidiaries were 
85 per cent. of those for corresponding 
months of 1929. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.— 
Prest-O-Lite Co., subsidiary, purchased 
seven-acre tract in Chicago for new 
plant which is expected to be started 
next Spring. 


United Aircraft & Transport Corp.— 
Superintendent of Air Mails announced 
that new air mails contracts, effective 
Nov. 1, basing rates for air mail on 
space-mileage instead of poundage, will 
result in a reduction of about $75,000 in 
monthly air mail revenue of Boeing Air 
Transport Co., a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft. 

United States Steel Corp.—Ingot pro- 
duction was a little over 55 per cent. of 
capacity at the end of October, against 
a fraction under 58 per cent. in preced- 
ing week and about 60 per cent. two 
weeks ago. At same time a year ago 
operations were at 82 per cent. 





Business Normal in Nashville 


R. G. Fields, Caldwell & Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., in an 
interview with Fores: 


6‘¢[> USINESS in Nashville is now very 
little short of normal. Her indus- 
tries, as a whole, are so long established 
and so well diversified that they are 
weathering 1930 with very little outward 
show of slump. 
“Right at this time of year a new and 
sizeable flow of money is turned into the 
channels of Nashville business by the 
thousands of students arriving for the 
city’s numerous schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Nashville is the most important 
educational center of the South, and even 
in times of depression this one industry 
stays on an even keel. 
“If there is a ‘normal’ in business, Nash- 
ville right now is just about at such a 
level,” 


Cepitel . i. ws $21,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . . . 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 3,7 72,408.90 


Complete Banking 
and 
Trust Facilities 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


New York 

















PROPHETS vs. PROFITS 


USINESS MEN planning profits in 1931 are not wasting 
their time in becoming individual business weather prophets. 
They are actively adjusting their businesses to conditions as 
they are. They are investing their advertising dollars in media 
which reach the greatest percentage of actual purchasing power. 


The influence of a magazine like FORBES with its serious appeal 
must be even greater on a sobered public. 


FORBES offers a market of 80,000 business readers, great in 
purchasing power, united in seeking through FORBES the 
rock-bottom fundamentals of business, finance and the business 
of life. 


Let us show you who these readers are. 


FORBES 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




























































































6,000 


— 600. 
(wathout borrowing) 


It has been proved pos- 
sible to so increase capital 
in an investment lifetime! 





The future—in which you 
are interested—should 
thru Babson’s Reports of- 
fer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW! 


Peooaseseeeeeeseseseensoaneant 
Babson’s Reports 
Div. 40-1 Babson Park, Massachusetts 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Send me Free, complete details, and your booklet, 
‘$6,000 to $600,000." 


Name 





Address 
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with absolute safety may be 
OX obtained through investment in 
Othe Bond and Share Units of 
Industrial Credit Corp. 
FELIX AUERBACH CO. 


280 Broadway New York 
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Christmas Giving! 


a 


FORBES books—the best of all Christ- JR 
mas gifts—for your friends, associates {£ 
and yourself! 

Send for our Christmas catalog, ‘““Books jAs 
That Interest, Inspire and Instruct,” 

with particulars of our Special Christ- fs 
mas Discount Offer. , 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. "4s 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Trusts Should Reveal Holdings 


Recent Failure Reveals Abuses That Can Be 
Rectified by Publicity 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


’ YHE recent insolvency of a promi- 
nent New York Stock Exchange 
firm which had _ sponsored an 

investment trust of the so-called “trad- 

ing company” type has again brought to 
the fore two abuses to which similar 
organizations may be subject. One of 
these, and the more important one, is 
that trusts sponsored by investment 
bankers are, to put the matter mildly, 
likely to depart from their true func- 
tion, which is to provide investors with 

a safe investment rather than affording 

a service to their sponsors. 

It is certainly not the wish of invest- 
ment bankers, as a whole, to subvert 
their investment trusts to their own uses. 
The true function of the investment 
banker is to underwrite and distribute 
securities. On the other hand, the true 
function of a properly conceived trust is 
to serve the investor through the pur- 
chase of safe, conservative securities 
which yield a good return and have a 
reasonable expectation of appreciation 
in intrinsic value and market price in the 
years to come. The investment banker 
and the investuient trust are in many 
cases, speaking figuratively, on opposite 
sides of the fence. An investment trust, 
like any investor, should hold securities 
on values and prospects alone. An 
investment banker, once he decides to 
sponsor an issue, usually must follow it 
through thick and thin, and rarely can 
dispose of his interest without prolonged 
negotiations. The investment trust, 
which, as a tool of its banker sponsor, 
invests heavily in the securities which 
its sponsor has a banking interest, can- 
not fully exercise independent invest- 
ment judgment. 


"}.HIS brings up the second abuse, that 

of the lack of publicity given to the 
holdings of many investment trusts. If 
an investor knows the whole truth at all 
times, or at least at regular intervals, he 
has no basis for complaint. He can 
then use his own judgment and arrive 
at decisions based on comprehensive 
information. Trusts listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange give this informa- 
tion, and an investor is far better off, in 
the long run, to buy securities about 
which he can get periodical, complete 
reports. 

The London “Economist” of June 1, 
1895, presented two tables showing the 
rebound from the low points reached by 
British investment trusts stocks in 1893. 
The shares of those companies which 
published their holdings appreciated 
13% per cent., while the shares of those 
which did not advanced only 7 per cent. 
“On the average, therefore,” says the 
“Economist,” “the securities of the trusts 
which give publicity to their holdings 








have risen nearly double as much as 


those which prefer to hide their lights, 
and the fact, as far as it goes, tends to 
show that in their choice of trust stocks 
investors are using a certain amount of 
discrimination and it is to be hoped that 
they will be even more circumspect in 
the future.” 

Investors in America can well take 
this page from history seriously. 


HE Investment Companies Commit- 

tee of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in its recent report on investment 
trusts, made some excellent remarks on 
the subject, concluding that, “Generally 
speaking, we feel that investment com- 
panies, especially of the management 
type, are at present passing through a 
period which will test them severely. 
The probability is that the history of the 
experience of the early days of the 
British companies will again repeat itself 
and that ‘out of this period will emerge 
leaders in this field who, having reac- 
quired public confidence by their proven 
ability, will grow to a position in our 


financial community comparable to that 


occupied to-day by the leading invest- 
ment companies in England.” 

An interesting part of the report 
touched on the discounts available at 
present in many trust securities: “Take 
the shares of an investment company 
which were offered to the public shortly 
before the break at $104 a share, it being 
stated that the asset value at the time 
was $100 per share. The public took the 
stock of that company and, it is believed, 
contrary to the wishes of its sponsors, 
pushed the market value of it to about 
$136 per share. During the break the 
market value declined to about $63 a 
share. In the meantime, what has the 
management done? As has been stated, 
at the beginning there was originally 
$100 asset value behind each share. At 
the end of the break, the actual liquidat- 
ing value was $91. In other words, the 
management was responsible for a 9 per 
cent. loss, but the individuals who 
bought the stock at $136 and found it 
selling at $63 had a 50 per cent. loss and 
were only too willing to blame the man- 
agement for that. 

“This is the kind of thing which many 
who have written articles on the fail- 
ure of investment management com- 
panies do not take into consideration. It 
is not the purpose of this committee to 
attempt to vindicate in every case the 
management of investment companies; 
but as a result of a careful study it 18 
believed that at the present time there 
are some outstanding examples of man- 
agements that have come through this 
period with amazing success and that 
such companies are destined to be ap- 
preciated by the investing public as time 
goes on.” 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


Something for Nothing 


STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEOPLE. The 
Every-Day Methods of Successful Men. 
By Ewing T. Webb and John J. B. 
Morgan (Chicago, Boulton, Pierce & 
Co., $3.00). 

This book bids fair to be to the business 
world what Macchiavelli is to the world 
of politics: a sound education in the art 
of managing other people, the art of get- 
ting something for nothing, or of getting 
the better of a bargain, which amounts 
pretty much to the same thing. Mr. Webb 
is an authority on advertising and made 
a fine reputation as a practical business 
expert with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. Professor Morgan is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Northwestern 
University. 

Their book details the methods adopted 
by such American leaders as Roosevelt, 
Hoover, Dwight Morrow, Lincoln, Gary, 
Edison, Ford, Rockefeller, Schwab, Car- 
negie and Dawes. It illustrates by anec- 
dote and personal experience the way to 
make friends, to convince opponents, to 
make people say yes, to avoid making 
enemies, to get credit for achievement, and 
when and how to put up a fight. It is 
shrewd and useful. This book is well 
worth reading. It is concrete evidence that 
the power of the world has passed from 
politicians to business men, and is a clear 
guide to the methods most useful in man- 
aging others. 


Barron’s Harvest 


Tuey Toto Barron. Conversations and 
Revelations of an American Pepys in 
Wall Street. The Notes of the Late 
Clarence W. Barron. Edited and Ar- 
ranged by Arthur Pound and Samuel 
Taylor Moore. (New York, Harper’s, 
$5). 

There is more contemporary inside his- 
tory in this volume than will ever creep 
into the text-books in a decade. The late 
Mr. Barron, greatest of American financial 
reporters, died before he could write the 
memoirs of which these notes were to be 
the foundation. His contacts with the 
great and near great in Wall Street, his 
international acquaintanceship and_ his 
shrewdness in sizing up financial situa- 
tions make this book remarkable and at the 
same time human. A few entries taken at 
random should be enough to recommend 
the book. One well repays reflection: 


“I once asked John D. if he could 
put in a few words, to what he attrib- 
uted the success of the Standard Oil. 
He was silent for five minutes, and then 
said, ‘We never deceived ourselves.’ ” 


_ Another companion to this is the follow- 
ing : 














Commonsense 


Vs. 


Temperament 


The conservative investment world 
has no tolerance for temperament, 
for temperament tends toward haz-~ 
ardous hunches, disastrous decisions, 


and regretful risks. 
* * Sd 


Commonsense in investment is merely 
the practice of normal investment in- 
telligence for increased income. 


> <= + 


Normal intelligence suggests time- 
tested securities, masterfully man- 
aged by a skilled staff of expert eco- 
nomists, versed in the whimsical ways 
of moving markets. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


The United Investment Assurance 
System is a highly specialized invest- 
ment trust, geared to the task of put- 
ting your money to work in the 
world’s leading industries on a defi- 
nite, scientifically developed port- 
folio, balanced for safe, stable, con- 
sistent income, diversified to elimi- 
nate an erratic rise and fall, managed 
to create a definite income over a 
period of time. 





Founders Securities Trust 
Fiscal Agent 


30 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y. 


209 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 





Every investor should read our booklet—“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 
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FORBES for 


m3 “Sargent, the portrait painter, said John 
D. Rockefeller was the most interesting 
sitter he ever had. His brother, William 


Rockefeller, said the portrait was g 
but he didn’t like the look of John D's 


A ad t Sahu “wa? hand—it was still reaching.” 
an 4% rejoice in & A remarkable book. 
A Modern Potentate 


~ MorGAN THE MAGNIFICENT. The Life 9 
COME downto Chalfonte- IN 78 \ J. Pierpont Morgan, 1837-1913. By 
\ . }( 4° \ pL AN John K. Winkler. (New York, Van. 

Haddon Hall for your Mf:  [/I/Af J] te \\ guard Press. $3.50). 
Thanksgiving dinner. pr) ff SP ffi } \ The biographer of John D. Rockefeller 
. : (oa. |  \ turns his hand to America’s greatest re- 
Here is festivity without HCI; corded financier and makes the big banker 
confusion, a bountiful, Fa | i come startlingly to life. A Yankee indi- 
ey | q vidualist, with a cosmopolitan education, a 
joyous meal without the ee a f mathematical genius, a Florentine love of 
P i beauty, a fortune, an iron will, and the 
exhausting demands of i y : temper of a potentate, is here revealed in 
preparation. Instead... A Pte a rapid and popular style. The book nat- 
‘ ‘ i OZ : urally misses the full possibilities of the 
there is the beautiful 4 , i subject as it is still difficult to obtain a 
and invigorating sea. 7 or | proper perspective on the giant figure who 
S . dott é aha: “ihe } laid down the law to President Cleveland, 
Golf. Squash. Arideon | 1 a created the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
the beach. A quiet Dh) é stopped the Panic of 1907 and died com- 
’ 2 paratively poor in money, as millionaires 
-. go, but who left to his successors power 
ehildren can play in } over nearly a third of the wealth of the 
United States. In an age of financial 
buccaneers he believed in combination, in 
on earth .. . while you re- Fall and winter rates now an age of democracy he was an aristocrat, 


. ; : 3 in an age of ugliness he was a connoisseur. 
lax in the friendly comfort in effect. Write for infor- In spite of “the unconscious arrogance of 


and luxury of Chalfonte- mation. There is a Moto- conscious power” of which another banker 
complained in him, he was somehow a 


Haddon Hall. ramp garage. poignant figure, a giant in the earth, Gar- 
gantuan and human, and a man who loved 
his country, in spite of the fact that he 
controlled so much of it. 


Economic Bird’s-Eye 


THE  Worvp’s Economic’ DILEMMA. 
<i >. By Ernest Minor Patterson. (New York, 
ATLANTIC CITY — McGraw-Hill. $3.50). 
wa . This is the first of a new series to be 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY published by the old firm which has hith- 
erto specialized in books of a technical 
business nature. Under the imprint of 
“Whittlesey House,” McGraw-Hill plan 
to publish books of a more general and 
f ‘s literary character. The author is Pro- 
Manu acturers INVESTORS fessor of Economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and this volume assembles 
INQUIRIES in simple non-technical form the industrial 
and international factors which have 
EADERS of created the present impasse in world eco- 
“Forbes” may con- nomics. The author finds hope of a solu- 
oule te Sneed in. tion through sensible commercial treaties, 
tion. Complete reports on f q inks international trusts or cartels, financial 
industrial advantages in igen or intorma- consortiums, and the economic work of the 
areas served by our prop- tion and opinions League of Nations. This is a sound and 
erties . . . all negotiations concerning invest- useful introduction to world economics. 


confidential and _ gratis. we 9 oa Books of Special Interest 
Address Industrial De- three. Letters should BANKING ‘THEORY IN PRACTICE. By 
velopment Department. be addressed to Luther Harr and W. Carlton Harris 

(New York, McGraw-Hill. $4). 

A practical guide to banking by two 
Assistant Professors of Finance at ws 
i Wharton School of the University 0 
Associated Gas and FORBES I] | Pennsylvania. 

El ° S MAGAZINE = ~~ or Business REASONING. pes 
: chnackel New VYVork, uey. 
ectric ystem 120 Fifth Avenue $3.50). ; 

New York A companion volume to the author's 
“Art of Business Thinking,” an attempt 
to train executives to think clearly 
logically. 











snooze in the sun. The 


Sandy Cove, a paradise 


American and European Plans 




















You are invited to utilize 
our industrial and engi- 
neering services on factory R 
establishment or  reloca- 








Inquiry Department 


61 Broadway 
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Have them available instantly—yet 
keep desk clear to aid clear thinking! 


A MAZING how “‘The Executive’ Desk Folio keeps all 
current papers at fingertips in a single, compact, 
handsome leather book. Only 10%x13’’ yet surprisingly 
spacious. Pockets metal-tabbed for instant reference. 
Papers cannot fall out. Ringless. Keeps desk efficiently 
clear. Prevents visitors peeping at confidential matters. 
Take ‘‘The Executive’ to meetings, home, on trips. 
Beautifully sewn, embossed. Send for it FREE on five 
day trial or C. . D. with name stamped on (free) in 
gold. Write TODAY specifying model! 
SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 

The ‘‘Executive’—6 pockets. Imt. Ithr., $6—gen. an- 
tique cowhide, silk-lined, $10—De Luxe Model, gen. 
leather, gold-tooled, $17.50. 

MEVI, Dept. E-511, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 








-—— FORBES 
BUSINESS 


BOOK SERVICE 
~ 


Although FORBES BUSINESS 
BOOK SERVICE was announced 
only a few weeks ago, the in- 
terest and enthusiasm with which 
FORBES readers have responded 
have been extremely gratifyi::z to 
its organizers. 


We therefore renew our announcement 
that we are at your service, to answer, 
free of charge, all inquiries concerning 
books on the various aspects of business 
and the business life. 


Recommendations of books will be 
based on the opinions of experts and 
will be made regardless of publisher or 
author. We will be glad to secure for 
you any book, by any publisher, upon 
receipt of list price plus postage. 


Let us help you solve your 
BUSINESS READING 
PROBLEMS! 


Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 

















How Many of Your 
Executives Read FORBES? 


a 









» | INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


How To Get the Things You Want— 
Explains how you can provide a retire- 
ment income for yourself. Send to 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 559 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn., 
for this interesting 28-page book. 


Industrial Fort Worth—Address the 
Publicity Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fort Worth, Tex., for a copy of 
the booklet setting forth the many ad- 
vantages of the city. 


Profit Building Through Management 
Control—A copyrighted book about 
Acme visible equipment is offered by 
Acme Card System Company, 4 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, without cost 
or obligation. 


An Outline For Market Surveys—Re- 
quest a complimentary copy, on your 
own business stationery, of this summary 
of what the Distribution Census will 
show and how to interpret it, from the 
Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Club, 515 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


An Air Castle—Gives a, brief sketch 
of the founding and history of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, and shows a few 
of the many products the firm manu- 
factures. This brochure will be sup- 
plied on request to the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Indiana Limestone — An _ illustrated 
booklet telling about Indiana Limestone 
and its use in modern architecture will 
be sent upon application to Department 
2177 Service Bureau, Bedford, Ind. 


Why I Am Afraid of Fire—Tells the 
need for record protection pictorially 
and in an interesting manner. Without 
obligation upon request to the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company, Canton, O. 


Budget Control—A forty-page booklet 
treating the reasons for a budget in 
business, how it should be prepared, 
and the principles of its effective opera- 
tion. Available from Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. 


The Real Philadelphia—Ask for book- 
lets giving general information on labor, 
transportation, power, distribution and 
production, or special information for 
your particular industry. Address De- 
partment Y, Philadelphia Business 
Progress Association, 1442 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., using your own 
letterhead. 


Fuel Saving—Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon, has 
prepared a catalog pointing out the re- 
markable savings on fuel both in fac- 





tories and homes. 


No obligation. 





An added 


service— 
no added cost 


TO INVESTORS AND 
BUSINESS 
MEN— 








to hold a year’s 
issues of ‘‘Corporation 
Earnings” only $1.25 postpaid 





ACH month the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Dow, Jones & Co. now 
compiles and publishes an alphabetical 
tabulation which summarizes and com- 
pares the hundreds of latest earnings 
statements issued from month to month, 
by the Railroad, Industrial and Public 
Utility companies. It is in the form of a 
handy reference bulletin called ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Earnings.’ 

This added SERVICE, which is invalu- 
able as an aid in appraising security 
values, and determining business trends, 
is not for sale at any price. It is mailed FREE to 
yearly paid-in-advance subscribers (both old and 
new) to THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, who 
ask to be placed on the mailing list. 


Use Tested Sources of 
Financial Information 


os the man who receives important business 
and market facts quickly, there exist oppor- 
tunities for profit that others cannot possess. 
Successful business men, bankers and investors 
have long recognized this principle and profited by 
it because they are extremely careful in selecting 
sources of information, known to be immediate, 
accurate, and unbiased. 

Such a source is Dow, Jones & Co., publishers 
of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, an 
acknowledged financial authority since 1882. You 
too can profit by its surprisingly completeand infor- 
iiative financial news and investment analyses. 


Right Now You May Need More 
Information on the Following: 
Consolidated Film Alleghany Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Pfd. Newmont Mining 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Effect Georgia Power, Pfd. 
(Table of Trade Affected, etc.) U.S. Lines, Pfd. 
Tennessee Copper & Chem. 33-Year Chart of 
Table Earnings 78 N.Y.Banks Dow-Jones Stock 
Montgomery Ward Aver. and How Computed 

Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with $3 trial subscription offer to intro- 
duce THE WALL STREET JOURNAL to NEW 
subscribers: 


3 MONTHS’ TRIAL—NEXT 75 ISSUES $3 


Regular price $6 for 3 months 


(Trial offer includes 4 reports checked above, also 
Booklet, ‘‘Ten Rules for Investors,"’ also latest issue 
of ‘‘Corporation l-arnings,”’ Bulletin summarizing 
and comparing nearly 400 earnings reports issued 
last monti.) 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Published DAILY by Dow, Jones & Co. 
Llectric Page News-Printers in Over 100 Cities 


44 Broad St. Dept.S-20 New York City 
AMAT MATT AT ATT 




















































ORGANIZED 
INVESTING 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 























WHAT WILL BE NEXT YEAR'S 
MARKET LEADERS? 


The foundations are now being laid for a major upward 
movement in business and securities. In order to profit 
most by returning prosperity, securities of companies should 
be selected with a favorable outlook for next year. The 
Financial World will help you select wisely. 


To acquaint you with The Financial World's value to 
investors, we offer you free our recent much-talked-of article 
"Leaders of the Next Rising Market; our November 19th 
issue also included free if you return this “ad" with your 


address. (We sell no securities). 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


America's Investment Weekly—Founded 1902 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 


53 F.B. Park Place 


New York 





























a 
The Bache Review 

Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 

mds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





UTILITY | 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louiaville 
Indianapolis Richmond Minneapolis 
San Francisco Detroit Cleveland 

















Kansas City Des Moines 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 
3% 


The following booklets. 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


New York, the Empire State—An jj- 
lustrated booklet showing the great in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial prog- 
ress of the State, with special reference 
to its strong credit structure. Prepared 
by the National City Company, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Security Salesmanship, the Profession 
—Gives complete details of the training 
offered by the Babson Institute, Exten- 
sion Division, Babson Park, Mass. 


Weekly Market Letter—Tobey & Kirk, 
25 Broad Street, New York, this week 
features an analysis of the American 
Can Co. and comments on the general 
situation. Write for your complimentary 
copy. 

Bell Telephone Securities—Describes 
investment opportunity of this security, 
Address Bell Telephone Securities Co., 
Inc., 195 Broadway, New York City, for 
a free copy. 


Trading Methods—Booklet J9 con- 
tains much helpful information for in- 
vestors and traders. Offered by Chis- 
holm & Chapman, 52 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Stock Market Profits—A booklet de- 
scribing test methods employed in stock 
market trading. Available upon request 
to the American Institute of Finance, 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Ask for 
Bulletin FN-15. 


Utility Preferred Stocks—An informa- 
tive and interesting analysis of the ad- 
vantages offered by preferred stocks in 
general and utility preferred stocks in 
particular, showing present high yields 
and other advantages. Address G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Company, Inc., 36 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Making Money in Stocks—This in- 
teresting book together with copies of 
current Stock Market Bulletins will be 
sent free of charge by Investors Re- 
search Bureau, Division 806, Chimes 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Odd Lots—Shows advantages to in- 
vestors in diversifying their security 
holdings. Write John Muir & Company, 
39 Broadway, New York City, for 4 
copy of trading booklet F. 449. 


Bond and Share Units — Possibilities 
of increasing income through investment 
in the securities of small loan banks are 
described in a circular issued by Felix 
Auerbach Company, 282 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Burco, Inc.—A copy of the annual re- 
port for the year ended September 30, 
1930, will be sent upon application to 
Geo. H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New 
York City. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


What’s Time to a Hog? 

The mountaineer was driving a single 
hog to Atlanta when the tourist overtook 
him on the highway. 

In reply to questions the mountaineer 
said that he could get $2.00 more for the 
hog in Atlanta than at the county site, and 
that it took him two days to go to Atlanta 
and two days more to return home. 

“Man,” said the tourist, “you get only 
$2.00 more for the hog in Atlanta and it 
takes all that time?” 

“Time,” said the mountaineer, “what’s 
time to a hog?”—$5 prize to W. P. Blood- 
worth, Atlanta, Ga. 


His Specialty 
“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 
“No. I don’t like inside work. I’m a 
whistle listener.”—Prize of ForBes book to 
Hugh T. Gratz, Battle Creek, Mich. 


A Sticker for Principles 


Jones: “While speeding last night our 
grocer’s car turned over twice into the 
ditch.” 

Brown: “Well, he was simply following 
a business principle of his.” 

Jones: “How is that?” 

Brown: “He believes in a speedy turn- 
over. "_Prize of Forses book to H. W. 
Schwalenberg, Circleville, Kan. 


Not His Usual Luck! 


His wife was a radio enthusiast, and 
just as he was leaving the house one 
morning she said: “Oh, Will, did you 
know the Prince of Wales is going to be 
on at 1:40 today?” 

“Well, I hope he stays on,” was the 
hopeful response.—Prize of Forses book 
to W. A. Jenkins, Los Angeles, Cal. 


He Knew His Job 


“So you think you can dress a show 
widow so that every woman who comes 
along will stop and look at it, do you?” 
asked the manager of a dressmaking estab- 
lishment of an applicant for work. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Well, then, what is the first thing you 
would do?” 

‘I'd put a big mirror in the window 
and—” 

“That’s enough, young man; we don’t 
want you as an employee. We'll take you 
as a partner.” —Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
Story used. 


71 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per colunm inch. 
inch multiples. Cash basis only. 


Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in hal 
No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. e 


reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








DO YOU NEED 


a capable young man with broad outlook, 
conscientious, energetic, with the right per- 
sonality and a flair for exactness, to fit 2 
certain niche in your organization? Junior 
executive seeking connection in Public 
Utility or Industrial field. Degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering. Sound background of 
practical sales, sa'es management and ad- 
ministrative experience. During past five 
years with leading national corporation, rose 
to Division Manager through successive 
stages of Salesman, Branch Manager, and 
Division Sales Manager, G-220, Forbes. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


Pacific Coast 


Fifteen years diversified business ex- 
perience including manufacturing, sales 
and finance. Eight years in charge of 
sales for prominent manufacturer. Six 
years as Secretary and Treasurer of a 
commerc: finance co any. Thorough 
experience in business tration, or- 
ganization, factory methods and_ sales. 
Possess originality, initiative, good person- 
ality and highest references. Prefer con- 
nection on Pacific coast. Now living in 
Los Angeles. Box G-221, Forbes. 











EXECUTIVES 


Tas is your service, 
established for your 
benefit. Let us assist 
you with your employ- 
ment problem. 


FORBES EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 














EXECUTIVE 
OR 
BUSINESS DOCTOR 


Seasoned executive thoroughly trained in 
financing, cost, budget control and ac- 
counting and capable of installing systems 
in same. 


He has been Treasurer and General Man- 
ager of a well known concern. Investiga- 
tion will show where unusual results have 
been achieved in building up a small com- 
pany to a point where it was sold at thirty 
times its original capital within a period 
of five years. He will accept a permanent 
position as an executive or will take as- 
signment from some bank or individual of 
doctoring a sick business. Age 41. Box 
G-222, Forbes. 




















Corporations: 


specific position. 





I F you are planning to add to your execu- 
tive staff either now or in the future, write 
us. We have executives on file to fit the 


THE DIRECTOR 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 

















DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 











AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the seventh quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable December 
1, 1930, to stockholders of record at close of 
business November 15, 1930. 


A dividend of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the seventh quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable December 
31, 1930, to stockholders of record at close 
of business December 11, 1930. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


October 24, 1930 

HE Board of Directors of Loew's Incor- 

porated has declared a quarterly dividend 

of $1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 

Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 

pany, payable on the 15th day of November, 

1930 to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on the 31st day of October, 1930. 
Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











San Francisco, California 
November 4, 1930 

At a meeting of the Directors of The Standard 
Oil Company of California, held this day, the 
regular quarterly cash dividend of Sixty-Two 
and One-Half Cents ($.62%) was declared, pay- 
able on December 15, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at close of business November 15, 1930. 
In addition an extra dividend of two per cent. 
on the outstanding capital stock of the company 
was declared, payable similarly, upon approval 
bs the Corporation Commissioner of the state 

California and completion of listing of addi- 
tional stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 
No certificates or scrip will be issued for frac- 
tions of a share. peg ay 2 stock interests will 
be adiusted in cash as in 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY *Y OF CALIFORNIA 
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Retail credits and 


motor cars 


ANY generations ago, when banks 

began to extend credit to pro- 
ducers of raw materials and manu- 
facturers of finished goods, the world 
experienced an immense increase in 
production and in wealth. 

This generation is witnessing a cor- 
responding extension of credit to the 
individual consumer, which has stim- 
ulated the sale of goods because it has 
enabled the average family to enjoy 
greater advantages and greater com- 
forts to an extent never paralleled. 

The principle of instalment pur- 
chasing has been utilized by many 
lines of industry, but in none has it 
played such an important role as in 
the motor car industry, where more 
than 60 per cent of all cars are now 
sold to individuals on credit. 


Motors Acceptance Corporation as 
an independent banking institution 
to provide credit on a sound basis 
to General Motors dealers and to 
buyers of General Motors products. 
This institution has enabled more 
than 5 million people to enjoy their 
cars while paying for them out of 
income. 

This one institution has granted 
more than two and one-half billion 
dollars of credit, based upon the in- 
herent honesty and industry of the 
American people. The bulk of this 
vast sum has been borrowed from a 
group of the world’s most forward- 
looking banks. 

Without this sound credit struc- 
ture and banking cooperation, the 
automotive industry, with all that it 





General Motors, back in 1919, 
recognized the importance of 
time payments in retail sales 
and organized the General 





means to American life and 
prosperity, could not have 
become the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the world. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


"“ACHAR FOR EVERY 


CHEVROLET 


VIKING - BUICK - LaSALLE 


* PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
* CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Genera Morors Trucks * YELLow Coacngs AND YELLow Cass ° 


PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


- OAKLAND 


FRIGIDAIRE— THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, PB waATER sysTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Morors Rapio ° 


GMAC PLAN oF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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